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Sacred Sevres 


By Edmund Russell 


“Art was not born ina palace, she was taken sick there.”—William Morris. 


Yee, RANCE has never produced 
seme anything distinctive in dec- 
orative art but vanity, ca- 
price and affectation. Has 
debased the Greek, weak- 
ened the Roman, burlesqued 
the oriental and corrupted 
the modern. 

The patronage of kings who could lav- 
ishly support, afforded time and mate- 
rial for both exquisite workmanship and 
careful experiment. Court fashions of 
vacuity and extravagance were so easy 
to copy they became universal. Repub- 
licanism always loves to imitate the bad 
taste of royalty. 

The good points of anything cannot 
be copied; they must be attained. 

No wonder popular appreciation fas- 
tened on Sevres and Saxe. Was not the 


royal monogram there! Did not a 
king’s mistress announce that those who 
bought not as much as they could af- 
ford were not good eitizens? Saxe- 
Sevres! The school of the stuck-on, the 
unrelated. Venus rising from ‘the sea 
in a soup plate! 

Roast beef and rosebuds! 

Cupids in gravy! 

At a New York hostelry for women 
one may discover the benign features of 
Martha Washington beaming through 
the consomme. 


It was an evil day for art when some 
vacant mind begot the Cupid. Nothing 
has done more damage to good taste than 
this pernicious little beast. He is 
neither Christian nor pagan, flesh, fowl 
nor good red herring. It is so easy in 
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case of decorative doubt 
to stick one in each cor- 
ner of a ceiling or a but- 
ter plate; to connect 
with garlands of tissue- 
paper roses and knots 
of blue ribbon. The 
festoon or “seallop” 
should be the rope for 
Cupid to hang himself 
on, for it is his compan- 
ion in iniquity. It 
merely represents a 
string sagging between 
two nails, and is only 
really decorative in mo- 
mentary effects; as in 
festal garlands strung 
from support to support. 
This difference be- 
tween the passing and 
the permanent is an im- 
portant decorative prin- 
ciple little thought of in 
modern life which makes 
great things fleeting 
and clings to triviali- 
ties. 
The “Empire” changed 
the joy of the Greek 
temple to affectation, its 
worship to “culture ;’— 
“Colonial” tears the 
roses from the garland 
and keeps the string. 
There is still a row of 
old brick houses in Ken- 


the Japanese took from 
the same source. 

But the kingly cypher 
covered all defects, and 
kings can do no wrong. 
It is the artist who needs 
royal patronage, not the 
art. Protected arts al- 
ways become merely pro- 
tected manufactures, 
forced to repeat the 
styles that made them 
famous. Even the 
Comedie Francaise is 
not above this criticism. 


One of the most inter- 
esting dinners I ever at- 
tended was given for me 
in an early visit to Paris 
by a member of the an- 
cient Del Prado family 
of Spain. A prisoner dur- 
ing the siege of 1870, it 
had occurred to the old 
marquise, veteran 
bric-a-brac slummer, 
that royal mementoes 
were at a discount and 
Napoleon relics at the 
bottom of the pile; so, 
while others were gazing 
hungrily through the © 
fences on the animals of 
the Jardin d’ Acclimata- 
lion, she became a wel- 
come figure at the de- 


sington Highway near The white-biscuit Sevres bust of certed antiquaires and 
Holland House Marie Antoinette. (From the f 
ouse, where collection of Mrs James bought Napoleons for 
one may notice over each Spencer Cannon) nothing and the rest at 
window a square of sandstone carved her own price. Plate-by-plate she 


with sculptured festoon .of drapery. 
George IV used to call this “Dishrag- 
Terrace,”—the only instance on record 
of a British monarch having any taste. 


Sevres had its origin in the desire of 
Louis XIV, that Pericles of French 
history, to imitate the newly imported 
porcelains of China, already so prized. 
The first pate-tendre can scarcely be 
told from its models, but, as before, art 
should be a growth and not an imitation. 
With changed conditions eriginal inten- 
tion is forgotten. Symbols ceased to be 
symbols. Designs descend to crazy- 
quilts. The scattered sprays whose stud- 
ied relation of line and vibration of 
color is an art apart, become mere un- 
related tulips and roses, with little less 
than Dutch heaviness perhaps and there- 
fore called graceful, but without a bit 
of that growth and advancement which 


matched her finds. and could at last 
spread table for twenty-four, though 
only eighteen sat down on this occasion. 

It was indeed a royal dinner! 

No one would have thought of what 
was on the dishes had not the customary 
menu, which in Europe is always placed 
with the guest card, been before —us. 
Each course brought a ery of wonder and 
a new series of anecdotes. Was it 
creme d’ asperge that covered the gray- 
green reproduction in hard-paste of the 
early soft-porcelain a la Chinoise? But 
the bonbonnieres were real pate-tendre 
and led to some dry technical details of 
the difference by a ceramiste present. 

Someone told how in 1709, to cover the 
ravages of continual war and a dread- 
ful famine, the king sent all his gold and 
silver plate to the melting pot and would 
only use china at his table; and the ex- 
ample being followed by his nobles, the 
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SACRED 


ride of France became 
er beautiful services. 
The next course that 
held some _ trufiled 
fancy, had to slip back 
a bit also to portray 
the beauties that sur- 
rounded Anne of Aus- 
tria. Surely next, it 
was a gold-ringed carp 
that lay upon those re- 
productions of court 
seenes of the great 
Louis. 

The heavier Roman- 
ism of the regency 
brought in the 
entree, and now the veritable collection 
began; for the plates were authentic 
which held the somewhat shocking 
realism of vegetable roses to recall La 
Pompadour, to whom France really owes 
the glory of Sevres, if there is any, for 
she took it entirely under her protection 
in its infancy—but Pompadour was a 
better judge of religion than of art. 

The sorbets shed the color of rose- 
carne Du Barry stole from her prede- 
cessor and rebaptized with her own 
name. 

The guests now roused to enthusiasm 
and argument discussing the wonderful 
adventures and remarkable life of this 
milliner’s apprentice. No one seemed to 
understand her character till, as one 
lady said she showed her plebeian ori- 
gin in being dragged screaming to the 


One of Madame du Barry's flower- 
pots 
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scaffold while Marie 
Antoinette aseended 
the steps still a queen, 
and another recalled 
‘that Du Barry need not 
have ascended those 
steps at all if she had 
not through the kind- 
ness of her heart let an 
aged friend escape in- 
stead of herself when 
there was a chance; a 
long-haired poet, who 
for years had been li- 
brarian at the Musee 
Carnavalet, remarked: 
“All really wonder- 
ful natures have to pass through the con- 
flicting psychical stages of lassitude and 
activity, tenderness and cruelty, philos- 
ophy and thoughtlessness every twenty- 
four hours—those are far less rare beings 
who give the world an ideal of consist- 
ency to admire.” 

The subject of cosmic natures was con- 
tinued till the turquoise and rocaille- 
gold of Marie Antoinette served up the 
roast beef. Horrors! the gleam of the 
knife, the drip, drip of the blood on all 
that tender loveliness! 

Yet such is Sevres and such is life; it 
is the contrasts that usually make reali- 
ties unbeautiful. 

A lady-in-waiting at the court of Aus- 
tria told how her pupil, a little arch- 
duchess named after her ill-fated rela- 
tive, used to draw her finger over her 


The Napoleon service 
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on the table. Heavily painted scenes in Napoleon’s 
career, that would not permit of being covered—a 
sort of silent service.. Then another of all the por- 
traits of Napoleon; and it seemed a very sacrament 
just to look at the face of this god. After this came 
an extra course of fussy sentimentality that, some- 
how, never seems to go well with cooking and be- 
longs to annual exhibitions of pastry cooks. Some- 
thing that looked like a stewed mushroom on a bit 
of artificial garden-mold in a miniature birdcage. 
The cage meant this, and the mold that, and the 
mushroom nobody knew what, but all was supposed 
to refer to Malmaison and Josephine, and the little 
blue plates beneath really had belonged to her. 

Of course, the first: Bourbon rule of ten months 
that came with Napoleon’s departure for Elba did 
not give much time for art; but the Restoration serv- 
ice was the most superb of the evening; its having 
been easier to 
gather than ear- 
lier pieces. It 
held some amber 
pudding and 
seemed to be of 
solid gold—that 
marvelous lining- 
glaze which is 
really one of 
the wonders of 
Sevres, fired 
and _ burnished 
again and again. 

An old man 
covered with dec- 
orations, who 
looked cente- 
narian, told how 


Artificial flowers in china 


throat after she said her 
prayers, and say: “If I 
am naughty will they cut 
my head off too?” 

From the mantel looked 
the well-known bust of 
white biscuit-ware which 
holds the traditional regal 
poise and scorn and people 
were as mixed as roast 
beef and blue ribbons in trying to com- 

- prehend what the poet meant by a “cos- 
mic” nature. 

No Sevres commemorates poor little 
Louis XVII. He ate off tin plates in 
his jailor’s kitchen. A princess, with 
the biggest diamonds I had then ever 
seen and a life-size crab in baroque- 
pearls crawling over her bosom, filled 
up the gap by saying that she thought 
Napoleon was both cosmic and con- 
ventional and we got further confused, 
for cosmic ought to include everything, 
but it certainly does not include the 
conventional. 

Now for the royal N’s! 

A gilded band dominated with the 
letter that. in its day dominated the 
world circled the roasted pheasant. 
The old general said it was grand to 
be able to condense history to a single 
initial, and the scion of the Napoleonic 
house present took a great deal of time 
in explaining his relationship, which 
nobody could understand. 


~ An especially bad ple of a picture 
Then just a row of plates was laid misplaced as a decoration 
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he remembered seeing the same golden 
service ldid with great ormulu candela- 
bra on a cloth of gold. The lovely 
woman called Queen Hathor remarked 
that in the holy teachings of Syria 
color vibrations have the same influence 
as spirit vibrations; that if we add a 
wave of beauty to another of the same 
kind we increase the other a hundred- 
fold, while contrast is like hatred and 
jealousy—it stabs and wounds and 
kills; Someone remarked that there 
were no Aiglon plates and how strange 
it was that the “Little Eagle” had re- 
turned to history only by way of the 
stage. 


The Oeil de Perdrix or partridge-eye 
pattern 


The de Lesseps cup 


Watteau in the orient 


Sweet-tooths were glad there were so 
many monarchs, for an extra dessert had 
to be-served to recall bigot Charies X, 
whose interlaced C’s and fleurs-de-lys 
made the most beautiful monogram of 
the evening. 

Styles continued to grow grandiose 
and the compotiers now had heavy metal 
mounts. The bourgeoise profile of 
Louis Philippe looked more common- 
place because surrounded with imitation 
jewels. All were glad to see the double- 
eagle of the second empire with the 
fruit and nuts, for we could not have 
stood any longer dynasties. 

“Oh! I am so glad l’Aiglon died!” 
cried one of the meekest ladies, and a 
royalist declared he was sorry for thrones 
to totter but he 
could eat no more. 

Yielding to the 
spell of rare wines 
and good digestion, 
people began to 
talk in somnolent 
tones of the last 
visit of Eugenie to 
Paris what 
she must have felt 
to stop at the Hotel 
Continental with 
the balconies over- 
looking the Tuiler- 
ies gardens—-her 
Tuileries. The 
princess and the 
Napoleonic scion 
were both asleep 
and a very disa- 
greeable woman 
took the opportu- 
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nity to say that she thought the Rue 
de la Paix meant more to Eugenie than 
the Tuileries. 

“You do not understand,” replied 
Queen Hathor; “I have seen her wear- 
ing her crown of sorrows—it has made 
a noble nature of her, the thorns have 
turned to blossoms, Her thoughts are 
now in another world and it does not 
make any difference to her where shg 
lives.” 

Someone cracked a nut loudly which 
woke the princess, as she must move, to 
break the spell. 

A wonderful evening! the only deduc- 


tion to be made was that Sevres might be 
very bad art but a very good kindergar- 
ten lesson in history. 


The chief merit of Sevres lies in the 
perfection of its creamlike porcelain from 
a material standpoint, and the brilliancy 
of its colors, which have almost the rich- 
ness of enamels, though without the vari- 
ety of tone which reflection, iridescence 
and translucence give to vitreous pastes. 
The most vaunted bleu-de-roi, a magnifi- 
cent under-glaze of cobalt, is very pain- 
ful unless softened with nets of gold, 
stripings of vermicelle or stipplings of 
oeil de perdrix. Nature seldom 


Of exquisite design 


uses brilliant colors in flat tones 
but approaches by gradation 
or reserves for climax, as the 
high-light of a jewel. The dark 
sapphire or gros-bleu is more 
effective but does ‘not go well 
with the white centers usually 
left in plates. In very rare 
pieces it is beautifully combined 
with apple-green. course, 
the turquoise will always be 
the favorite in this famille-bleu, 
but again we lack the variety 
given in oriental work. Rose- 
Pompadour, or as better known, 
rose-du-Barry, is usually cheap- 
ened by ribbon borders of gilt- 
edged green till the effect is 
merely calico. 

The continual combination 
of roses and tulips seems most 
clumsy and stupid in taste. 
There are almost no two flowers 
that so completely destroy each 
other’s character. Princess and 
peasant! They are not even on 
speaking terms. 

Of course one finds marvelous 
finishings, fiesh like the pastes 
of Bouguereau, details worthy 
of Meissonier. Two of the love- 
liest meat-studies I ever saw 
were the Venus and Adonis and 
Leda and the Swan in Queen 
Victoria’s private collection at 
Buckingham palace. 

Among the most elaborate 
services of modern times was 
that offered Monsieur de Lesseps 
by the French government at the 
opening. of the Suez canal. 
It would have seemed a great 
opportunity for wealth of 
Egyptian detail and historic 
ornament as seen in the magnif- 
icent costumes studied from the 
treasures in the royal museum 
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at Boulak for the first production of 
Aida on the same occasion. But all was 
lost in the usual triviality, neither 
French nor oriental. The set cost sixty 
thousand dollars. “I would not have 
offered sixty for the whole,” said the 
lady who gaye-me one of the cups de 
Lesseps presented her. 

Watteau began art as a scene painter 
and gave the courts the empty grace of 
the stage. Boucher and van Loo painted 
in the same atmosphere of. unreality. 

French orientalism is a failure, not 
even the jumble of our “cozy-corners,” 
but deliberate change, for everything in 
French ‘art must be made Parisian. 
Their elephants are boulevard-toys with 
skins of satin. Even the French 
“sphynx” is not a success. Her riddle 
is too easy to read. 


Some of the most prized collection 
pieces are actual bouquets in china. It 
was one of these which the new Dau- 
phine Marie Joseph de Saxe sent to her 
father, king of Poland and elector of 
Saxony, to show that her adopted country 
could produce porcelain equal to Meissen. 

Saxony was ever the rival of Sevres, 
both in ancient and modern times, and 
as with Sevres, has recently’ started 
a new school which has completely 
changed the character of the work; of 
these I will later speak, but must first 
treat of both Sevres and Saxe as popu- 
larly known. 


Meissen, Saxe, or Dresden china, as 
it is usually called, and Dresden, statu- 
ettes may be found in every badly fur- 
nished drawing room, parlor, salon, in 
the world. Seldom according with the 
surroundings, except perhaps in some 
palace; for such charming inanities re- 
quire all the accessories of idle and ¢a- 
pricious wealth: gilded doors opened by 
liveried servants, the rustle of silks, 
sthiles, laughter, affected graces, the 
minuet, the spinet, the songs of old time 
as interpreted by Yvette Guilbert. 

These dolls-in-porcelain with petrified 
laces give such trivial air. “Especially 
as one often sees them on heavy mantels 
or piano tops. In a collector’s cabinet 
they become more personal, but as more 
personal, make one think of the owner 
and wonder .at. the order of mind that 
ean be interested in such a doll cup- 
board. What shall we say then of people 
who buy cheap imitations of such follies 
merely to be classed as having something 
like what they see in the parlors of the 
rich! Manufacture ever caters to this 
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half-world of art, and one may find the 
imitation-of-an-imitation-of-an-imitation 
of bad royal taste down to the lowest 
bargain counter. 

In expression inane; in action crude 
low comedy; in poetry cheapest sen- 
timentality ; in color not beyond ordi- 
nary chintz; in design childish and un- 
imaginative: they should be ranked 
with the marvels of confectionery that 
adorn a wedding cake, to be admired a 
moment and broken the next day. 

The expression studies of the Japan- 
ese are deep, wonderful, artistic even in 
crudest grotesqueness. The line com- 
position of their borders incompara- 
ble, the color riot of their phenix- 
crowned princesses standing in snows 
of cherry blossoms beyond our gamut. 

Yet there is nothing in art that 
cannot be used well if placed rightly, and 
another feast that comes to my mind 
was a Dresden dinner. 


Just as the diamond requires brillaney 
to sustain its brilliancy, so caprice re- 
quires caprice: silly Sevres the affecta- 
tion of courts: flower-strewn Saxe the 
seattered abundance of: fragile beauty. 

This time it was in the far west of 
America and I was totally unprepared 
for the picture the dining room pre- 
sented. It was as if Botticelli’s Flora 
had emptied her horn of plenty over the 
table. The chief treasures of the host- 
ess being a magnificent pair of Dresden 
eandelabra, she took these as the key- 
note and worked everything up to them. 
They were encrusted with artificial 
flowers in china of the .usual calico- 
garden stupidity as if a servant had ar- 
ranged them; hyacinths, tulips, roses, 
forget-me-nots, mignonette and vegeta- 
bles together, and of course supported by 
cupids. But their jumble was half soft- 
ened and turned to profusion, for the 
cloth was a piece of old Louis XV bro- 
cade sprigged with almost the same de- 
sign and its ground the color of child’s 
flesh. The hostess wore pink brocade with 
jewels of the jardiniere type, many small 
stones set in antique silver. So period, 
and detail were forgotten in a seattering 
‘of flowers and the song was of spring. 
The birds sang, the brooks sparkled, the 
buds burst forth and the cupids were 
loves again. 

But the candelabra, like Cleopatra’s 
lovers, should be boxed up the day after 
the party. Such an effect could not be 
permanent. It is well to keep daylight 
from our follies. 

Out of sight everything that only gives 
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brilliancy to a special occasion, and 
destroys the stateliness and grandeur or 
repose and simplicity of a home. 

You will enjoy celebrating ‘all~ the 
more next time and your parlor will not 


have the incongruous effect of a second- 


hand auction room. 


The stranger to France who visits the 
Salon or the vitrines of the Luxembourg 
today will find, treasured like’ jewels, 
signed like paintings, examples of ce- 
ramic art unlike anything. he has seen. 
Among them are pieces marked “Sevres” 
that the world would never recognize as 
such without the label; for new schools 
have sprung up in all the capitols of 
Europe and, although ‘too naturalistic 
and influenced by the affectations of the 
Art-Nouveau, one may turn with relief 
to them from the inanities of the past. 

In some one finds the greatest names of 
art. Even Rodin, colossal Rodin, has 
modeled for Sevres, and although all his 
pieces have not been satisfactory, for it’s 
like leading the bull to the china. shop 
and asking him to make ecupids, yet the 
grand example of his treatment, the aus- 
terity of his drawing, the exquisite charm 
of his conception and the imprint of his 
great personality, have been an influence 
beyond the nods of kings and the smiles 
of courtesans. His hand seemed to be 
unable to accustom itself to the material 
and could not carry out the suggestion 
of his sketches, His first grand vase in 
rose-camileon faience was scarcely voted 
a success; though its frank, pagan sensu- 
ality appealed after the traditional in- 
sipidities; but his great jar, “Le Jour,” 
is the pride of modern Sevres. 


Probably the finest set of royal Sevres 
in this country is the Napoleon service in 
the possession of Mrs James Spencer 
Cannon of New York, as even in the 
museum at Sevres there is nothing to 
equal it of the same period. It was or- 
dered by Napoleon I in 1811-1812 for his 
stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, who was 
then viceroy of Naples. From Hortense, 
mother of Napoleon III, it passed on 
to Empress Eugenie, who gave it to her 
godson Baron B , from whose chat- 
eau it was purchased. 


-It is a coffee set of most exquisite de- 
sign and surpassing’ workmanship: the ~ 
color, a deep .palm-green with arabesques 
in -gold and ‘especially graceful handles 
of gilded bronze. The medallions, copied 
from the poets of >the -Ufizzi. gallery at 
Florence: by Didier, the great portrait 
painter in china of -that! epoch; are less 
offensive than usual; being only in a 
monochrome. of 5 

In the same collection a treasures I 
was fortunate enough to find also a rep- 
liea of the famons ‘biscuit bust:of Marie 
‘Antoinette on its original pedestal. 

In the last few years, Saxe and Seyres 
have both done the right thing to keep 
abreast with the. awakening. Both have 
established . protected schools,. where 
joined to the wonderful processes of an- 
cient times, one finds the most advanced 
decorative thought, directed by great 
decorators—artists, not seené and cabi- 
net painters. Of course being joined to 
such factories these have advantages to 
be found nowhere else in the world. 

From the day Sevres opened its school, 
a new blossom of glory flowered for 
France. 

Not alone does Sevres much for the 


students, the students have done’ much _. 


for Sevres in complete -revolution of 
methods that will soon make the - old 
productions take their proper’ places as 
mere historical curiosities unworthy of 
imitation. 

The crowd around these jars at the 
Luxembourg are beginning to learn the 
word Sevres over again, but they are 
very expensive, and much sought after, 
and it will be long before the world takes 
up the new spelling. Most of the designs 
are direct but very poetical studies from 
nature, with atmospheric charm and true 
decorative arrangement of line, though 
without any of the power of convention- 
alization that always comes later in art. 


The last time I saw Cupid he was Sit- 
ting on a ball of dandelion down, bent 
by the breeze. I hoped it would blow 
him away forever. 

I like the Hindu Dipuc better; spell 
him backward and you will find how 
closely they are related. 
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Reine de Boheme! Nay, be not startled! 
Serving, still an empress thou! 

‘Grant me of thy gracious favor 

While allegiance | may vow. 


Thus, most humbly I beseech thee, 
Of thy royal favor give. 


Who hath not become thy subject, 
He hath yet to love and live. 
Fill the cup—behold it sparkle! Like the blush rose of the garden, &§ 
It hath caught it from thine eyes ; Dew empearled at break of day, 
In the glory of i its ruby Are thy cheeks where Love's rich mantle 
Vainly with thy lips it vies. Cometh oft, but will not stay. | 


Reine de Boheme! Thy rule be gentle, 
Life is love and love is life. 

From Bohemia, thy kingdom, 
Song and laughter banish strife. 


Ag 
TO SARA SERENA BATTERSHALL 
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“The appearance of the young lad 
my waning strength’’ (From Judge Shute’s story) 


on the bank did much to restore 


The Hardest Day’s Work I Ever Did 


A Symposium 


Illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson 


Catching the Night Train 


By Julia Ward Howe, Author of the Battle 
Hyman of the Republic, etc 


I was stopping in a town in Wiscon- 
sin, the guest of a reverend of my own 
sex. This was one stage of my lecture 
tour. I was privileged to occupy ‘my 
friend’s pulpit on the Sunday, my lec- 
ture having been given on the evening 
previous. I was engaged. to speak in 
Milwaukee the next Tuesday evening, 
and had planned to leave on Monday, by 
a reasonable train. But it chanced that a 
reception had been devised in my honor, 
and that my departure at the time pro- 
posed would occasion much disappoint- 
ment, indeed, would be so impolite as to 
be impossible While I delayed to give 
a positive answer to the hospitably in- 
tended invitation, I received word that a 


train, connecting with Milwaukee, would 
leave at midnight a station within 
twelve miles of the town in which I was 
staying. Judge *s carriage and pair 
would be at my service after the recep- 
tion. Their coachman was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the road, and there would 
be no need for me to feel the smallest 
anxiety about my “get there.” Thus 
urged and reassured, I consented to re- 
main for the reception, which was held 
in one of those luxurious residences in 
which the west now and then indulges. 

The occasion proved a very pleasant 
one. My entertainers were people of 
breeding and education, familiar with 
Europe and well acquainted with our 
own east. I remember that one of them 
communicated to me a bit of Boston 
news which was not at .that time known 
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MY HARDEST 


in Boston, but which became public 
there some months later. I think that I 
was asked to recite my Battle Hymn and 
probably did so. At about 10 o’clock I 
took leave of those new friends and was 
conducted to the judge’s handsome 
equipage, which waited for me near by. 
A smart pair of horses and a civil driver 
enabled me to get over the ground 
quickly for an hour and a half. The 
night was very dark and the region very 
sparsely settled. Suddenly we heard 
the shriek and whistle of a train, and 
then saw it in the distance. At this 
moment my charioteer drew up and ex- 
claimed: “There’s your train. It’s go- 
ing to stop at the station you see, but 
I’ve forgotten about this part of the 
way, and I don’t know how to get there.” 

I looked out and saw by the dim light 
of the carriage lamps that we were in 
a labyrinth of rural lanes of which the 
outlet would not be easy to find. My 
heart sank within me, but in another 
minute I saw a light flash from the win- 
dow of a house near at hand. “Knock at 
that door,” I cried, “and inquire the 
way.” In answer to our summons a man 
appeared at the lighted window. A few 
words explained to him our needs, and 
a few from him gave us the desired in- 
formation. It was past midnight when 
we reached the station. I had about 
sixty seconds to spare. I sprang on 
board the train, my trunk was hastily 
flung after me, and I thankfully hid my 
extreme fatigue in the friendly depths 
of the Pullman ear. 

It is needless to say that I reached 
Milwaukee on the morning following in 
ample time for bath, breakfast, rest and 
lecture. 


The Sunday School Boat 
By Judge Henry A. Shute, Author of The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy, etc 

The hardest -day’s work I ever did 
stands out very clearly in my memory 
for more reasons than one. 

It was when I was a youth of seven- 
teen or eighteen, and I was, as is usual 
with young men of that age, bitterly in 
love (1 use the adverb advisedly) with a 
certain young lady several years my 
senior. 

The annual Unitarian picnic was to be 
solemnized, observed and commemorated 
at the “Eddy” woods, and all the youths 
of that faith had engaged in advance all 
the available boats on the river for the 
purpose of vying with one another in 
rowing the fair ones up and down the 
placid, winding stream. 
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Now a certain Mr Lovell, who has been 
elsewhere commemorated as the Sunday 
school superintendent who fell from 
grace in using secular language on the 
occasion of igniting his whiskers at a 
Christmas tree festivity, had employed 
all his spare time that summer in de- 
signing and building a small boat that 
should be staunch, strong and water- 
tight. 

By good fortune I had succeeded in 


- hiring this boat for the picnic and joy- 


ously anticipated surpassing my friends 
in seamanship. 

When, however, the boat was launched 
and I had parted with the last cent I 
possessed for its hire, to my unbounded 
disgust it proved to be the heaviest, 
most unwieldy and hardest rowing boat 
I ever sat in, and the two miles solitary 
row to the picnic grounds left me in a 
condition bordering on almost total col- 
lapse. 

The appearance of the young lady on 
the bank, surrounded by a troop of chil- 
dren, did much to restore my waning 
strength, and as I dropped my oars and 
staggered up the bank I was delighted at 
being seized on by her and hurried away 
to put up swings for the children. 

Could I climb? I would have shinned 


“* And I thankfully hid my fatigue in the 
friendly depths of a Pullman car"’ 
Qulia Ward Howe) 
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a greased pole with my best clothes on 
for that young lady, and for nearly an 
hour I shinned up and shinned down 
pine trees opulent in pitch, swarmed out 
on lofty branches and appended swings 
therefrom. Mathematical calculations, 
since made, have convinced me that I 
must have climbed 
several furlongs that 
morning, while the 
distance I- traveled 
on foot and at a high 
rate of speed in 
swinging innumera- 
ble children must 
have been many 
miles. 

After all the chil- 
dren in the county 
had been swung sev- 
eral times, I was en- 
gaged by the same 
young lady to fetch 
and carry hampers, 
baskets, pails and 
shawlstraps, to lay 
tablecloths, to gather 
wood for a fire, to 
bring water, pails and 


spring, and to grind 
interminably at a 
huge ice cream 
freezer, while the 
semidiscordant but 
joyous songs of my 
friends floated in 


skiff, waving her hand gaily to me as the 
boat sped round a turn of the stream, 
propelled by the vigorous strokes of a 
hated and more mature rival. 

And when late that evening I rowed 
that infernal boat down stream, loaded 
to the water’s edge with bundles of 
every sort, and after 
painfully taking down 
the swings that I had 
put up, I was so dead 
tired and _ wretched 
that I could scarcely 
drag myself home. 


This was_ thirty 
years ago. Today 
after writing this ac- 
count; I took’ a walk 
for the purpose of see- 
ing whether or not 
anything remained of 
the old boat, and 
there in a corner of 
the brewery yard, 
sunken but otherwise 
sound, lay the old 
boat, the sole survivor 
of the boats of that 
day, and awaiting the 
expiration of one 
hundred years before 
dropping to pieces. 


Humor Misplaced 


By Carolyn Wells 


from the happy boat ‘I warmed to my work and proceeded to When I received a 


loads on the river. 
Directly after the 
dishes were cleared away, I was again 
hurried away by the young lady to the 
river to give the children boat rides. 
Now I had contemplated a delightful 
afternoon on the river in her company, 
and the prospect of an afternoon ferry- 
ing children about was not pleasant. 
However,-Mr Shute was so kind and so 
strong, and knew so much about. a boat, 
and was so accommodating and so safe 
with children and more to the same 
effect, that I, fatuous youth, although 
worn to a shadow by .my Titanic labors 
of the morning, obediently bent to the 
oars and for the main part of a long, 
long afternoon painfully rowed up and 
down the river with successive loads of 
shrieking children. And when after 
hours of patient suffering and uncom- 
plaining toil I finally landed the last 
load and looked for the young lady, 
judge of my feeling when I beheld her 
reclining in the cushions of a beautiful 


the more really humorous bits”’ 
(Carolyn Wells) 


letter from the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s 
Progress club of , asking me to read 
an original paper on Humor at one of 
their meetings, and offering me a sub- 
stantial honorarium therefor, I chortled 
to think what a sinecure the task would 
be, and accepted the invitation with 
thanks. 

I hastened to my desk to dash off the 
essay in my usual breakneck fashion, 
when I found myself confronted with a 
variety of conflicting emotions. Humor, 
being so much an elementary and inte- 
gral part of my own daily life and work, 
I found it as hard to explain or dilate 
upon, as water or air. Then, again, 
humor depends so entirely upon the in- 
dividual viewpoint, that it seemed im- 


‘possible to talk about it to a hundred 


different feminine mentalities at once. 

I destroyed beginning after beginning 
until I was well nigh frantic. The fact 
that I was to be remunerated made the 
situaticn more difficult, for I was in- 
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tensely anxious not to take a dishonest 
advantage of the Woman’s Progress 
club. My hardest day’s work, then, be- 
gan with the evening before the day of 
the club meeting. 

The essay was still unwritten, and I 
was still feeding paper to my wastebas- 
ket in a frenzied attempt to vindicate 
both my honor and my reputation. 

My mother and other anxious rela- 
tives hurried to and fro with cups of 
strong coffee and palmleaf fans. At 
last the screed was done and I read it 
to my family circle, who received it with 
shouts of laughter and cheers of ap- 
probation. 

The next morning I took the train 
for I had never before read in 
public, and my spirits sank as I neared 
the ordeal. Long before I reached the 
clubhouse, I was weak with stage fright, 
and firmly convinced that my paper was 
written entirely in a wrong key. 

On reaching the club I was intro- 
duced to a most august-looking array 
of femininity, and was greeted with a 
seriousness which could be felt. One 
Minerva-like dame asked me if my essay 
were humorous. In a sudden spasmodic 
attempt at jocularity, I answered: “Oh, 
no, it is most serious.” Alas, I fear that 
jest assisted in my undoing. 

I was ushered to the platform, 
and in my embarrassment and 
confusion heard no word of the 
president’s introductory speech. 
But I afterward learned that in 
it, she informed the audience 
that my remarks would be most 
serious. 

Almost stunned to silence by 
the coldly critical attitude of my 
hearers, I began my address, and 
stumbled threugh the first part of 
it. It was mildly funny, but not 
one. of those awesome faces re- 
laxed into a smile. I warmed to 
my work, and proceeded. to the 
more really humorous bits. Still 
no responsive smile, nor apprecia- 
tive chuckle, rewarded my efforts. 
Then my spirit was roused. De- 
parting entirely from my pre- 
pared notes, I launched out along 
the most ludicrous lines I could 
think of. I quoted the funniest 
things I had ever written. But, 
although interested, nobody 
seemed amused. Moved to des- 
peration by their solemnity, I re- 
peated the funniest things I had 
ever read or heard. 

Still nokody laughed. 


** Mum as an oyster he seated himself and closed his 
eyes. I commenced reading’’ (Anna Katharine Green) 
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Exhausted, I gave it up, and deliv- 
ered my final words with a ponderous 
gravity quite equal to their own. 

When it was over the entire audience 
was invited to shake hands with the 
speaker of the day. They marched past 
me in single file, shook hands with for- 
mal politeness, and each made a remark 
to the effect that she had been so inter- 
ested and instructed by my able lecture! 

I lived through it, but never again 
will I undertake to read in public. 


A Long Reading 


By Anna Katharine Green 


I had written The Leavenworth Case, 
and taken the mass of manuscript to 
the Putnams. Opened up it was not 
the most inviting copy a publisher had 
ever seen, for it had been written on 
such kind and sizes of paper as could 
be procured wherever I might happen 
to be. 

As it took me two years to write the 
story and my traveling then was con- 
siderable, you can readily imagine Mr 
Putnam’s ‘first impression. Answering 
his inquiry about the story’s length I 
said 185,000 words. It was left for the 
“readers” to pass upon. They spoke 
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well of it; but Mr Putnam requested 
that the story be cut down one-half in 
length. I found this to be impossible, 
but cut out 40,000 words and re-sub- 
mitted it. It was not what Mr Putnam 
had requested, but if Rossiter Johnson 
would pass favorably on the story as it 
stood they would publish it. Imagine 
the situation! A young author’s first 
book to be published by the first pub- 
lisher to whom it had been offered, “if.” 


Well, Mr Johnson exiled himself from ° 


his dear New York at our home in 
Brooklyn. Mum as an oyster he seated 
himself and closed his eyes—I with my 
manuscript at hand commenced reading. 
This was Saturday afternoon. I read 
on and on until dinner time. The only 
encouragement I received as I looked 
up anxiously at the conclusion of a 
chapter was: “Another—go on—next— 


I ate little at the meal; after it I 
read on until after midnight, the only 
break being a shift in Mr Johnson’s 
position and the doubt-inspiring mono- 
syllables that embellished each chapter 
like a tailpiece. 

I have slept sounder than I did that 


night. After breakfast next morning ° 


we were at it again, I with a dry throat 
and parched lips and Mr Johnson with 


“* Breakfast over, I watered my house ferns” 
(Elia W. Peattie 


“*At ro o’clock in the morning i began on their 
letter’’ (E. E. Hale) 


the non-committal comments and closed 
eyes. He, however, did not rise to leave, 
nor did I stop reading, until luncheon 
time. After that slight respite Mr 
Johnson seemed impatient to go on. 
Of course I interpreted his impatience 
to my disadvantage and the balance of 
the story was read with doubt and fear 
in every sentence as to the outcome. 
Unnerved, feverish and hopeless I con- 
cluded the reading about dinner time. 

Those who know Mr Johnson could 
not imagine‘his being a source of dis- 
comfort to anyone, but no one could 
have relieved the tension except by tell- 
ing me outright that it should be put 
in type at once. This Mr Johnson did 
not do. He spoke encouragingly, how- 
ever, dined and went away. The next 
day Mr Putnam asked me to send the 
manuscript to him for publication and 
I became a real author. 

You have asked me to tell you about 
the hardest day’s work I ever did. For 
a twenty-four hour day I have not 
known its fellow. It is twenty-eight 
years since that little reading before 
a slim house, but so vivid is the recol- 
lection that did space permit it would 
not tax my memory to go into nu- 
merous details connected with the oc- 
easion which meant so much to me. 
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MY HARDEST 
Dr Hale’s Two Days . 


By Edward Everett Hale 


The hardest day's work I have ever 
done was:done on the 17th of June in 
the year 1842. It was the day in which 
Bunker Hill monument was, so to 
speak, dedicated by Mr Webster's sec- 
ond Bunker Hill oration. My father 
edited the Daily Advertiser. He wished 
to. enlarge his staff on that day, and of 
course I wished to do my best. I had 
expected, therefore, to work for the Ad- 
vertiser through the day. At the last 
moment arrived a letter from our friends 
of the Philadelphia North American 
asking for a full correspondent’s letter, 
to be mailed at such a mail, describing 
the day. There was no other competent 
person who could be summoned and I 
volunteered for that service also. The 
result of this was that at 10 o'clock in 
the morning I began on their letter and 
that from that time till 3 the next 
morning I was engaged in the service 
of one newspaper or the other. What 
I recollect is, that when at 3 o’clock on 
the 18th the Daily Advertiser went to 
press, as we walked home, I computed 
that I had written thirty-four pages of 
the shorthand of the time and ‘sixty-six 
pages of copy from those notes for 
either the American or the Advertiser. 
I do not think that I can reeall any day 
in which I covered as much manuscript 
in that time. 

As for the hardest physical day which 
I ever went through, it was probably in 
September, 1841. I waked and dressed 
before breakfast at a little house in 
which Mr Stillings lived in the valley of 
Israel’s river; and with Stillings, myself 
and my compaion, Dr William Francis 
Channing, we started on an exploration 
which was committed to us by the chief 
of the geological survey of New Hamp- 
shire. We went up the south branch of 
Israel’s river. A road has been opened 
there within a few years which is called 
the Crawford road. In 1841 we had to 
find and make our own road. At 10 
o'clock that night Channing and I, hav- 
ing crossed on Jefferson near its sum- 
mit, came out at the Tip Top house, 
then a little stone shanty, on the top of 
Mount Washington. I wrenched off the 
padlock of the door with a crowbar which 
we found there. The distance, as the 
bird flies, cannot be more than ten miles, 
but what with discovering the way, 
climbing over meuntain range and de- 
secending and then climbing to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, it had taken 
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us all the time from 5 in the morning 
to 10 in the evening. This as I count is 
seventeen hours and I am sure that those 
seventeen hours made the hardest day's 
work to which I ever set my machinery. 


My Hardest Day 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Trying to “enjoy” a day when I was 
hindered from working. 


A Busy Day 


By Ella W. Peattie, Novelist and Journaltst 


It was autumn, and the stir and 
tang of it was in my blood. As the elock 
struck 6 I was out of bed, but did not 
call my family, which seemed to me to 
be entitled to a less Nayoleonic schedule 
than that I had set for myself. 

A cold bath and a toilet for the street 
consumed at least half an hour. I threw 
back my bedding to air, tidied my room, 
wound the hall clock as I went down the 
stairs, drew up the shades in the little 
drawing room and library, took up the 
ashes in the library, built a fire and sat 
down to the typewriter. 

By 8 o’clock, when the family had 
gathered for breakfast, I had made a 
neat copy from my notes of a short juve- 
nile story, and got it in its envelope 
ready for the mail. Breakfast was pleas- 
ant and leisurely, but I contrived, dur- 
ing the course of it, to prepare with the 
help of my maid, the list of supplies to 
be ordered from the grocer’s boy, and to 
write out the menu for luncheon and 
dinner. I also purchased a book of ice 
tickets, read my mail, glanced at the 
headings of the newspaper, talked with 
my daughter about the winter costume 
she meant to purchase that day, and 
heard my youngest boy recite his spell- 
ing lesson. 

Breakfast over, I directed the woman 
who had come to do the fall cleaning, 
had a talk with the furnace man, with 
whom I looked over the furnace, watered 
my house ferns, cleaned my bird cage, 
visited a sick neighbor, consulted my 
dressmaker and got home in time to write 
a column of book reviews, the reading 
for which had, of course, been done pre- 
viously. 

By that time the children were com- 
ing from school, and my husband, who is 
a newspaper man and sleeps till noon, 
had arisen. I took milk and crackers to 
him at 12, and raked the fallen leaves on 
the lawn till half after 12, when lunch- 
eon was served. 
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We had rather a gay time at the table, 
and the time passed faster than I real- 
ized, so I was obliged to dress hastily, 
for I was to read a paper at a club that 
afternoon. It was a paper I had read 
several times and therefore no rehearsal 
was necessary. The club met at 2, but I 
had been told that an hour would be 
‘spent in business, and that I need not 
appear till 3. At that hour I was on the 
flower-trimmed platform beginning my 
paper. After it was over I stayed for 
tea and the social hour, and then hastened 
home to find that the children had been 
home from school for some time and 
were watching for me. The twilight 
was coming or early, and we lit the fire 
and the gas, and sat talking, I bethink- 
ing me to get out the mending and 
make inroads on it. There was more 
mail, too—invitations and business let- 
ters—and my daughter read these to me 
and answered them at my dictation. 

My hushand came home, dinner was 
put on, and at the table he told me that 
two English actors were to make their 
initial performances for the season at 
two of the larger theaters, and that as 
the dramatic critic could not cover both 

ormanees, the city editor desired me 
to write the report of one play. Our 
home is in a suburb, so there was need 
for haste if I was to be in my seat at the 
lifting of the curtain. I saerifieed my 
dessert, my daughter brought my cofiee 
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to my room and helped me jo:dress. I 
stayed to see the children around the 
table for their lessons, then caught my 
train and reached the theater on time. 
A few minutes before the close of the 
play, I slipped out, took a eab to the 
office, wrote a criticism three-quarters 
of a columm in length, and drove to the 
station in time to catch the last express 
for my suburb. I read all the-way home 
to keep myself from falling aslé®p,.the 
book being one which I intended to re- 
view the next morning. 

At half after 1 I was contentedly re- 
galing myself with a bit of luneheon 
whieh the children had daintily arranged 
for me. Then, shivering a little, I went 
to my room—having first seen that the 
children were sufficiently covered against 
the growing chill—and crept into bed, 
quite ready for the peace and healing of 
the night. 

It was a happy day, without adverse 
incident. All of my work was familiar 
to me and caused me no fret or fume. 
To aid in its suecess, my family, my 
audience, the cabman, the engineer, all 
of my associates, had done their share. 
And the day, though arduous, was as far 
removed as possible from drudgery, for 
it had variety and charm, and I was 
conscious of nothing from morning till 
night, but the good will of those about 
me. 


Wanted—Happiness 
By Euphemia Holden 
The Cry 


Merry heart, merry heart, come and: dwell with me 
Making sunshine in my home and song eternally. 
Lightening overburdened moods, calming stormy days, 


Without thee, doubt and failure overshadow all my ways. 


The Answer 


Pleading voice, pleading voice, I cannot come to thee 


Till thou hast made thy heart of hearts meet dwelling place for me. 
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The Psychology of Happy Marriage 


By John Duncan Quackenbos, M D 


New York Medical Association; Member of the American Asso- 


ARRIAGE has a_ psychic 
side. Love is spiritual, 
as well as rational and 
‘animal. Insight into its 
spiritual nature is an 
acknowledged deterrent 
of vagary and perver- 
sion in its objective motions, a happy 
pledge of the perdurance of the marriage 
relationship in its superphysical element 
amid the wantonness of a self-seeking 
age. The conspicuous irreverence with 
which betrothal and matrimony are re- 
garded in this day, the thoughtless en- 
trance into conjugal bonds for mere 
commercial reasons, the mental reserva- 
tion that so commonly lurks in a resolve 
to meet prospective incompatibility by 
rupture of the marriage relation as pre- 
paratory to a second venture, the shock- 
ing prevalence of divorce for the most 
unjustifiable causes, the growing atti- 
tude of tolerance even on the part of 
church-goers toward prostitution as a 
social necessity that God himself winks 
at, the condonation of notorious licen- 
tiousness for the sake of wealth, and the 
menace to the American home which all 
this implies—are forcing the question 
with startling emphasis, “What is to be 
done to preserve the integrity of that 
home and all that it stands for?” How 
shall be checked the ravages of the moral 
carcinoma which is eating out the heart 
of our national purity, and hence of our 
national power? In view of the fact that 
conjugal fidelity is essential to the sta- 
bility of American institutions, the scien- 
tifie discussion of this subject is perhaps 
the most important theme seeking illu- 
mination from the new psychology, “the 
queen of humanistic studies.” 
Successful treatment of a disease in- 
volves a knowledge of its etiology. Re- 
moval of cause is the secret of cure. 
Things are as they are because men and 
women have so largely become insensi- 
ble to the spiritual side of life’s expe- 
riences ; and men and women have so be- 
eome as the result of defective home 
training, of vicious example in high 
places, and of a sensational literature 
and drama to,which young persons have 
free access, and which picture liaison 
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and amour as proper pastimes for the 
would-be “smart.” 

To quote President G. Stanley Hall: 
“Never has youth been exposed to such 
dangers as in our own land and day, 
increasing urban life with its tempta- 
tions, prematurities, sedentary occupa- 
tions, and passive stimuli just when an 
active objective life is most needed; 
early emancipation, and a_ lessening 
sense for both duty and discipline; the 
haste to know and do all betitting man’s 
estate before its time; the mad rush for 
sudden wealth, and the reckless fashions 
set by its gilded youth.” 

Defective home training 


Now the mora] law makes it obligatory 
upon parents, in the interest of society 
and for the good of rising generations, to 
educate their children physically, intel- 
lectually and morally. The half-heart- 
edness with which this requirement is 
met in some quarters, and the utter in- 
difference to it which prevails in others, 
measurably account for the proneness of 
young people to degeneration and moral 
downfall. 

Among the poorer classes, the animal 
vitality of the child is likely to be sacri- 
ficed to the laziness or greed of the par- 
ent by exhausting labor in field or fac- 
tory. Such a trade life begun in child- 
hood and with its attendent weight of care 
and responsibility, implies overstrain of 
immature organs and so a weakening of 
the moral propensities. With the well- 
to-do, neglect of what is most indispen- 
sable is too often the rule; and under the 
pressure of forcing schools, physical ex- 
pression is lost sight of, and exercise 
which inhibits the overproduction of 
psycho-sexual emotion is made a sub- 
ordinate consideration. 

The young pupils, if they escape break- 
down at puberty and subsequent psychi- 
eal disturbance, are sent forth into so- 
ciety abnormally sensitive to erotic 
stimuli. Balance is destroyed; pas- 
sional tendencies are in excess of powers 
of control. 

When it comes to moral education, 
the American parent preservés a cow- 
ardly neutrality, ignoring the dangers 
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of promiscuous comradeship, and seldom 
sounding a note ef warning to insure the 
safety of ignorant, innocent and natu- 
rally well-meaning children. Herbert 
Spencer pointedly asks in his Essay on 
Edueation: “Is it not an astonishing 
tact that though on our treatment of our 
offspring depend their lives and deaths 
and their moral welfare or ruin, yet not 


‘one word of pertinent instruction is ever 


given to those who will hereafter be par- 
ents/’ It is forgotten that during the 
years that mark the change from ehild- 
held to adolescenee—the period of sexual 
vulnerability—young people should not 
only be watched with lynx-eyed solici- 
tude, but plainly and firmly admonished 
to regard all sex ideas and relations as 
the holiest of the holy. Ignorance or 
indifference in teachers and parents is 
unpardonable. Evil habits and trends 
of thought, acquired at school or from 
depraved companions, are likely to be- 
come crystallized, to the erippling of 
brain efficiency and the consequent in- 
terference with career. Parents can- 
not be too careful regarding the sex vice 
of the schools, at once a most fertile 
contributor to the degeneration of 
American mentality, and in connection 
with the appalling disregard of the sac- 
redness of sex that accompanies it, a 
most prolific cause of that contumelious 
disrespect for the person of woman which 
robs marriage of all its sanctity, and 
makes of love a mere séxual instinct. 
When it has reached the pass that 
many lads and not a few young women 
have been brought to believe that purity 
is something to be ashamed of, and that 
the sowing of the wild oats is a legiti- 
mate diversion, the beginning of the end 
is in sight. When it has reached the 
pass that public expositors of ethical 
culture and sociologists of repute seek 
to lower the estimate in which the mar- 
riage union has ever been held in Chris- 
tian communities by robbing it of its 
spiritual element and proclaiming its 
sole mission to be the procreation of off- 
spring—yea, more, that happiness is not 
an essential of marriage—it cannot be 
wondered at that, in the face of such 
teaching and example, animal passion 
uneurbed by the spiritual suseeptibili- 
ties dominates human wills. That all 
reverence is disappearing. That the 
sense of the presence of God, which a 
generation ago kept men from trifing 
with what is holy, has been obliterated. 
That respect for the Sabbath, which be- 
gat a spirit of subordination to superior 
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authority and ineuleated love for a 
Supreme Being has died the death, and 
with it patience under all moral restraint. 
Clearly, our young people cannot be 
too quickly purged of their miseducated 
fancies by the erection of high moral 
standards in the family and the school, 
and by the conferring both of desire and 
power to live thereafter. Says a great 
teacher, and well says: “The education 
whieh is to give wisdom to the scholars 
and security to the state must induce 
not mere smartness, but the reverence 
and love that come of the solid realities 
of natural facts and forces, and fellow- 
ship with the noble thoughts and deeds 
of human hearts and hands.” Such an 
education protects the child against that 
dissymmetry in mental development 
whieh produces idlers, profligates, and 
criminals. Such an education erects the 
same standard for the boy as for the girl. 
The moral law applies alike to both, and: 
no indulgence should be shown in pres- 
ence of the young toward the prevailing 
tendency to condone sexual lapses of the 
man but to seourge mercilessly those of 
the woman. -It may be true, as Shakes- 
peare wrote, that 
“Sweetest things turn sourest by their 


deeds, 
Likes that fester smell far worse than 
weeds.” 


But the male weakling who, with no 
eare to resist, gives free rein to his ani- 
mal desires, thereby disqualifying him- 
self both to confer and to enjoy domestic 
happiness, is every whit as offensive to 
moral olfaction. 

The argument that Nature designed 
man for a polygamous animal, often used 
in defense of libertinism, is as flimsy as 
that she intended him for a tebacco 
smoker or a narcomaniac. The instinets 
of a normal man, made in God’s image, 
are distinctly monogamous, and are cen- 
tered exclusively in one complementary 
personality of the opposite sex, loved also 
from a rational and spiritual standpoint. 
And this is the key to the situation. 

The place to begin the cure of marital 
infelicity is not the divorce court, but the 
early home; the time is not after mar- 
riage, but long before. The saving phi- 
losophy is that the ideal plane of purity 
occupied by the woman must be occupied 
also by the man who, scorning like her 
to profane those attributes of his being 
which are most sacred in the eyes of God 
and humanity, shall, when he marries, 
be able to offer to the woman who gives 
him her hand, just what he requires of 
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her—a body and mind unsmutched by 
sexual impurity. 
The secret of superior living 


The standard conceded, whence the 
power to attain it‘ In every human be- 
ing slumbers the power, as every human 
being is a thousand times adequate to the 
needs of his earth life. For in his higher 
spiritual self, continuous with Deity on 
the one hand, and on the other with the 
objective man, inher2 supersensible at- 
tributes. And the secret of superior liv- 
ing consists in their translation into the 
earth life—in the transfer of knowledge, 
faith, self-command, ideals, aspiration, 
and creative power, from the nature that 
is richly endowed to the nature that is 
starving for spiritual energy. This may 
all and naturally be effected by what is 
known as Suggestion—a straightforward, 
heartfelt, dynamic appeal to the free, self- 
conscious, infinitely-attributed higher 
self, imparted by a fellow-being—or made 
through auto-suggestion by the objective 
man to his own subjective consciousness. 
Such is the finding of psychology, in ac- 
cordance with whose laws the active in- 
tervention of one’s own richly endowed 
spirit, if honestly and earnestly invoked, 
is always secured and is always adequate 
to the destruction of unworthy motives 
and impulses, and the creation of godlike 
sensibilities. 

This psychology should be taught to 
the young by intelligent parents, who are 
qualified as teachers by daily practice. 
An earnest, high-principled mother, for 
instance, can school herself to exploit the 
spiritual force she apprehends as poten- 
tial in her being, for the protection and 
moral development of her children. 
Through the channel of self-suggestion, 
she may summon to her aid native effi- 
ciency with which to impress the person- 
alities in rapport, and so bring each world 
life under salutary control. The woman 
who daily treads the avenues of commu- 
nication with her own resourceful over- 
soul must wield a mighty psychic force; 
and children maturing round a noble 
mother suggesting strength and purity 


of life are more than unlikely to think 


or feel or do what they intuitively per- 
ceive she disapproves. As Maeterlinck 
contends, there are few that can with- 
stand the domination of a soul that has 
suffered: itself to become beautiful. 
Home life should be the primary school 
of that spiritual culture which leads to 
happy marriage. The boy who is brought 
up with a becoming reverence for the 
sacredness of sex, is safe alike from 
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smirching thought and wanton action. 
Any immoral atmosphere stifles him. 
Unchaste picture, lurid novel, salacious 
play, social immodesty, are repugnant to 
his sensibilities. His regard for woman 
causes him to feel that by polluting one 
of opposite sex he would make his mother 
and sisters sharers to a degree in the con- 
sequences of his act, he would compro- 
mise his dignity as a godlike being; and 
this is manliness at white heat, the high- 
est qualification for union with a 
womanly woman. 


Art and poetry 

The first step toward fitness for happy 
marriage is thus implied in an education 
that has in view development of the spir- 
itual consciousness. Such education 
should give a prominent place to studies 
in which the imagination finds special 
culture, for no man can be truly moral 
without appreciation of the beautiful. 
Familiarity with highly imaginative 
authors is a potent means of discipline, 
as it stands for contact with superior ex- 
cellence, for fellowship with divine ideals. 
Ability to indulge the esthetic feelings 
renders life brighter, happier, higher; 
while surroundings that are westhetically 
ugly make men gloomy, unhappy, hard to 
live with. How true the words of the 
Flemish poet, “Nothing beautiful ever 
dies or lapses without having purified 
something.” 

Hence the practical psychologist in- 
sists on the proper feeding of the imagi- 
nation from the first dawn of thought; 
and the natural food of the spiritual 
man is poetry—suggestion by the imag- 
ination, in musical words, of noble 
grounds for noble emotions—poetry, 
which allies itself to what is highest and 
best, and whose true aim is to awaken 
to the divine side of things, to the no- 
bility that harbors in the human spirit. 
With Goldsmith, poetry was “the nurse 
of every virtue, first to fly where sensual 
joys invade ;” for Coleridge, it multiplied 
and refined his enjoyments, and engen- 
dered in him the habit of wishing to dis- 
cover the good and the beautiful in all 
that surrounded him; to Percival, it pro- 
claimed the unseen glories of immensity. 
Poetry is beauty plus spirituality, and 
its mission is to keep open the path that 
leads from the corporeal to the incor- 
poreal, from the seen to the unseen. 
Thus it is incompatible with worldliness. 
Thus it combines its influences with 
those “benign tendencies that are work- 
ing in the world for the melioration of 
man and the manifestation of the king- 
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dom of God.” Art and poetry are to 
be studied by the young, not as means 


of mere selfish enjoyment, but for the 


purpose of elevating aspirations, enno- 
bling emotions, and breaking the clutch 
of passion and sense. 

Youth so prepared and protected, 
youth thai learns to thrive on a beauty 
that has become part of itself, is well 


fortified against the dangers of literature 


and the stage, the novels that excite to 
erotomania, the journals that monger 
atrocity and intrigue, the theaters that 
make vice attractive and applaud free 
love. 

The ideal husband 


With all this the young maiden should 
not be left in ignorance of the world, 


‘lest she give herself to one she loves un- 


conscious of the physical side of her 
affection, or of the nature of the man. 
Despite advice to the contrary from cyni- 
cal scribblers, she should form high ideals 
and demand their existence in the one 
she selects as her husband. It is con- 
tended that ideals are dangerous. So 
they are—to fools. But to her who -sees 
the spiritual side of love, they form an 
essential stimulus to its expression. The 
ideal man of this age is the sincere 
Christian man, that true embodiment of 
all that is pure, refined, tender, dignified, 
consistent, humane, self-forgetful, noble, 
chivalric. The interest of such a man in 
vocation or avocation is secondary to his 
interest in wife and children and hearth- 
stone. No young woman need fear to 
intrust her happiness to his keeping ; and 
if she be of lively susceptibility, quick 
sympathy and exclusively devoted, there 
will be no disillusionment after the step 
is taken. The real self of her ideal man 
is apprehended before marriage. 
“Informing love 
Honest and clear of sight, whose piere- 
ing eye 

Vies with the lapidary’s—knows the gem, 

Whate’er the setting.” 

Perfect marriage implies perfect con- 
ditions of companionship. Each party to 
it must find comfort, uplift, spur, in as- 
sociation with its fellow. Husband and 


‘wife should be physical, rational, and 


spiritual compatibles. And the love that 
forms the true basis of marriage squares 
with the analysis of St Paul in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in that it is long suffering, 
kindly both in intent and expression, un- 
selfish, generous, self-possessed, sincere, 
and withal, wise. Such love never wears 
out. It develops by exercise, and begets 
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in its object similar love. Herein lies 
the secret of the woman’s power; not the 
power of mawkish sentiment nor of en- 
thusiastic admiration, but the rich, vari- 
form and resistless power of the very soul, 
agleam with the radiance of the pure 
pneuma itself, sweetened and purified 
and strengthened by the interpenetrat- 
ing spirit of God. This is the power that 
may kindle another soul with the fire 
that burns in its own. This is the power 
which, through the instrumentality of 
suggestion, is infinitely capable in the 
earth life, this supreme synthesis of all 
the virtues, that shrinks from no task, 
pales at no ordeal, bends before no re- 
verse— 

“The love of woman quivering to the 

blast 
Through every nerve; yet rooted deep 
and fast 

Midst life’s dark sea.” 

Such is the love that makes a sanctu- 
ary of home; where “life is calm as is a 
sister's kiss,” where modest virtues 
mingle in the eyes and chaste looks 
brighten when we come; where the 
mother “keeps her bosom holy to her 
babes” and heals with kindly touch the 
bruises of the soul. There is no man 
who is insensible to the influence that 
pervades a home like this. There is no 
wife who may not, through its subtile 
radiation from her nature, attract into 
expression those exalted elements of char- 
acter that fulfill her conception of man- 
hood—lofty principle, heroic courage, 
unselfishness, earnestness, fidelity. Qual- 
ity evokes quality; so, like wife, like hus- — 
band, and vice versa. The woman who 
would rule her house well, must first rule 
herself, then cultivate the power of self- 
projection. This demands neither great 
intellect nor liberal education. The wife 
must think, and feel, and be as she would 
have her husband. In such expression 
of exalted womanliness lies the remedy 
for post-matrimonial disappointments, 
differences, and dangers. 

Point is thus given to recent words of 
President Hdye of Bowdoin college: 
“The husband often holds in his hands 
the alternative of life or death for his 
wife, according as he is patient, forbear- 
ing, considerate and kind, or exacting, 
inconsiderate, cross and cruel. The wife, 
on the other hand, more often controls 
the future of her husband’s character, 
making him sober and honest if she is 
winsome and sincere; driving him to 
drink if she is slovenly and querulous; 
leading him into dishonesty if she is ex- 
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travagant and vain.” Every attitude 
acts as a tacit suggestion, as the deter- 
miner of the direction of life-currents. 
Winning back the errant 

Even in those cases where the love of 
early days has become chilled, and either 
husband or wife prefers another to the 
wedded partner, the aggrieved party is 
not without recourse. For it is possible 
to reawaken loyalty through the silent 
influence of specifically directed sugges- 
tion given with a look and a thought, or 
through the magnetic force of expressed 
superior quality that rebukes the carnal, 
recalls to sense and duty, and rivets the 
affections. It is an old saying that no 
wife should allow another woman to be 
more thoughtful of her husband than she 
is herself, or to appear to better advan- 
tage in his eyes. The same principle ap- 
plies to the man. That charm of soul 
which may be described as a composite 
of refined earnestness, intelligent per- 
sistence, candor and faith and which 
springs from an apprehension of man’s 
immaterial nature, consitutes the neces- 
sary endowment for dealing with such 
conditions. Irrational love too often ex- 
plains them. Love, it has been shown, is 
a rational susceptibility. There must be 
reason in it. A man madly in love with 
a woman who fails to reciprocate is not 
rational in his passion. A woman be- 
coming negative in the absence of her 
affianced does not love from the psycho- 
logical standpoint. Should marriage oc- 
cur under such circumstances, disaster 
impends. As Dante wrote, “Love must 
be mutual to be genuine love.” Married 
happiness was born a twin. 
. In the perfect marriage union, where 

the parties to the contract are thoroughly 
congenial and rationally in love, the 
kindred subliminal selfs combine in spir- 
itual fellowship, having access to the 
knowledge, experience, impulses, feel- 
ings, ideals, and powers inhering in each 
other. Such mystical interpenetration 
(without the intermediary of the senses) 
strengthens and enriches objective ex- 
pression in the case of each of the parties 
to it, and represents the spiritual side of 
the tender emotion, lending aptitude to 
Tennyson’s lines: 

“Either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
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Nor equal nor unequal: each fulfills 

Defect in each, and always thought in 
thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will they 
grow, 

The single, pure and perfect animal, 

The two-celled heart beating with one 
full stroke. Life”’— 


that interfusion of spiritual parts which 
holds the objective lives spontaneously in 
harmony, and renders impossible the ex- 
istence of strained relations. 

Parents have no moral right to oppose 
a marriage which has such love for its 
basis, and which thus implies an unre- 
served psychical as well as_ physical 
blending. 

Few see the spiritual side of marriage 
and its unbroken continuance in the 
hereafter, as did the Princess Sita in the 
Ramayana: 


“The wife’s eternal duty is, as_ holy 
priests declare. 

To follow where her husband leads, his 
weal and woe to share; 

And to the true and loving wife re- 
mains the endless bliss 

Of sharing all this life with him, and 
the life that follows this.” 


Some marry for time, some for eter- 
nity. Those who are so constituted as to 
be able to enter into the marriage union 
with more than one here, will, I believe, 
find marriage in Heaven as they have 
understood it on earth, a higher kind of 
sisterly or brotherly love. But those 
whose hearts can hold but one here, and 
who can say of that one, with the poet 
of Paradise Lost, 


“Thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places 
thou” — 


will hold that one in Eternity, each party 
seeking the welfare of the other, and find- 
ing therein its own perfect nappiness; 
both apprehending in a concord of fait: 
the blessed relationship to Deity with 
whom each is individually continuous, 
and from whom each derives its quota of 
eosmie energy. This spiritual union is 
personal as is one’s own identity, eter- 
nal as is the existence of the soul. 
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Hlustrated by C. J. Taylor 


NOBLE room, isn’t it?” 
I remarked to my hus- 
band as we took our 
places at the long table 
dhote of the Hotel du 
Wood in Christiania. 
“And a distinguished 
company of many nationalities,” he re- 
plied. “I should say we were the only 
Americans here.” 

It was our first evening in Norway, 
and we were prepared to enjoy every- 
thing—the people, the thousand and one 
novelties one encounters in traveling in 
a strange land, the music of the orches- 
tra, which was evidently about to bezin, 
and the dinner. Above all, the dinner. 

The first course was set before us and 
we had just begun to eat when the musie, 
sweet, soft, and weird, began. It seemed 
to add to the dinner a dreamy, sensuous 
charm. Suddenly I looked up from my 
plate and became uncomfortably aware 
that we were the only people sitting 
down; all the others had risen. Of course 
we could not afford to be singular so we 
rose, without in the least knowing what 
it was all about. My husband looked ex- 

‘tantly toward the doors of the salon. 
“Edith,” said he, “I guess some royalty 
must be coming in.” 

“Oh! I hope so,” I exclaimed. “That 
will be such an experience for us!” 

But no one came and we remained 
standing until the music ceased. Mean- 
while the garcon had removed the course, 
which we had barely touched. 

“Find out what it’s all about,” I im- 
plored my husband. 

He turned to the gentleman on the 
other side of him at the long table, a dis- 
tinguished looking man, who wore the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

“Excuse me, sir, but could you tell me 
why we all stood up just now while the 
musie was going on?” 


He eyed us with a gleam of mingled 
amusement and pity. “Tiens! Vous ne 
savez pas¢ Ah! well, eet was ze national 
air of Poland zat zey play. Did not 
monsieur zink eet beau—magnifique, 
eh?’ TI could see he was laughing at us. 


“Well, once will do for me,” exclaimed 
“IT want to eat my dinner 


my husband. 
in peace.” 

“Eet would be bien agreable, n’est-ee- 
pas? But you vill see, monsieur. Bon! 
Je parts demain, moi. I leave tomorrow 
matin.” 

The fish course had just come on and 
we were preparing to enjoy it, when 
boom! a note on the bass drum an- 
nounced another selection. Once again 
the diners arose en masse. 

“Splendide, ees eet not, monsieur?”’ 
said our French neighber with sarcastic 
nonchalance. The musie was wild and 
melancholy and on any other oecasion 
would have been entrancing. I confess 
T am not grossly material. But I wanted 
my dinner and a music filled soul seemed 
but a poor substitute for an empty stom- 
ach. 

“Ze air nationale of Finland, madame,” 
quoth the Frenchman deprecatingly. 

“Finland be——” 

“Sh! Ed,” I exclaimed. 

Well, our dinner was a series or ris- 
ings and fallings. Next Russia had her 
innings, coincident with the entree. 
When the Marseillaise came we jumped 
quickly to our feet, and smiled at our 
new friend. He looked as though he 
wanted to apologize, but his loyalty to 
France overcame all other considerations. 
Yet he bowed lower than usual as he 
sat down. 

My husband looked desperate. “If 
they'll only let up on one of the meat 
courses,” he groaned, “the dessert can go 
to thunder. Dessert! We never were 
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much on dessert, anyhow, Edith. Gar- 
eon!” He summoned the waiter, and I 
saw him slip two gold pieces into his 
hand as he muttered some inaudible in- 
structions in his ear. Every one in Nor- 
way knows some English. 

“I don’t know, sir, I am afraid it will 
not do,” replied the waiter quietly. 

“Go ahead and try it and if it works 
there’s more coming to you.” The waiter 
bowed and moved away. 

Rule Britannia corresponded to the 
fillet of beef, and had we been in the 
humor for it we might have appreciated 


the appropriateness. With a three min- 
utes’ intermission for salad the Wacht 
am Rhein followed. 

“They must be nearly played out,” I 
heard a lady across the table from me 
say in German. “We shall be able to 
enjoy our dessert and coffee in peace, 
“Ach! mein lieber Gott!’ In faet, all 
seemed to be looking forward to a peace- 
ful ending. But my avoman’s partisan- 
ship and patriotism got the better of me. 
“Do you mean to tell me, Ed, after all 
this courtesy to other nations, America 
is not to have some homage‘ It isn’t 


“Once more they played it"’ 
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fair,” I cried indignantly. “I haven’t 
had enough dinner, but our country must 
have her rights.” 

“Wait,” he replied significantly. 

A delicious “baba au rhum” had just 
been set before us. The music was quiet. 
All seemed to breathe easier and turned 
with zest to the sweets. Ed seemed to 
be expecting something. 

It was at the supreme moment when all 
had eaten enough of the dessert to make 
them wish to continue, that the strains 
of The Star Spangled Banner came like 
a trumpet call. Instantly I sprang te my 
feet. Of course everyone rose. The dear 
old tune sounded welcome in my ears; 
and, after all, revenge is sweet. 

As the musicians neared the end every- 
one seemed to be prepared to sit down, 
But that satisfaction was denied them 
Once more the music struck up a second 


TEAMER letter” has come to have 
a peculiar significance in the lan- 
guage of travelers. The scope of 

such a letter is as wide as the ocean to 

which it belongs, for, in its development, 
it means anything from the gigantic 
baskets of fruits and flowers which, 
crowding the saloons on sailing days, are 
a burden to everyone but the honored re- 
cipients, down to the humble postal card 
without even a picture, which has been 
scribbled by some enthusiastic friend, 
crammed in a post box, and comes on at 
the last moment by the supplementary 
mail. Some one says. “I will send you 

a steamer letter.” and we immediately 

begin to expect indefinite blessings, 

ranging from an epic poem to a stick of 
gum. 

For those to whom a European trip is 
no novelty, who occupy the captain’s 
state room or apartments de luxe on one 
of the ocean greyhounds and for whom 
trained service and luxuries of every 
description seem to spring up sponta- 
neously—for such, any remembrance, 
however beautiful, is a mere incident of 
the voyage and demands scarcely more 
thought than a bare acknowledgment of 
the kindness. But for the multitude of 
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The Steamer Letter 


By Mary Hall 


stanza of our national air. All eyes were 
turned to us, for by this time all knew 
we were Americans. But my husband 
stared straight before him, unflinching. 
Once more they played it. The French- 
man was beginning to comprehend and 
entered into the spirit of the thing. A 
look of admiration was in his face. 
Again—and yet again. Exclamations in 
many tongues were coming from all sides. 

“Mais c’est affreux!” “Himmel!” 
“Beastly, don’t ye know!” But my hus- 
band was relentless. The subsidized 
waiter looked at him expectantly but he 
gave no sign. On and on they played. 
Finally he nodded and the music came to 
an end. We had had our revenge. 

Our Gallic friend turned with out- 
stretched hand. “Accept monsieur, zee 
assurance of my sentiments zee mos dis- 
tingue. It was vraiment magnifique!” 


students, teachers and people of limited 
means who nowadays cross the ocean, to 
whom the voyage is one of the great 
events in a lifetime of hard work and 
who realize in their own imaginations 
every one of the three thousand miles be- 
tween New York and Liverpool; for them 
a steamer letter helps to bridge the great 
gulf between the new world and the old, 
is a source of genuine pleasure at the 
time and a delightful memory in after 
years. 

If one’s object is simply to give a 
friend pleasure there is nothing that can 
accomplish this more surely than to send 
a package of letters to the purser of the 
steamer, asking him to deliver one each 
day during the voyage. After the first 
day out, when no postman makes his 
daily rounds, when the only news the 
wireless telegraph brings is that some 
actress has again lost her jewels or some 
great house at Newport has been bur- 
glarized, a personal letter, with the least 
touch of home feeling inti , will appre- 
ciate in value every second. Therefore, 
if one is a good letter writer and can write 
a seemingly spontaneous letter for each 
day, there is nothing that will give the 
absent voyager more pleasure. But, un- 
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fortunately, the, talent of good letter writ- 
ing is bestowed on few and those to whom 
fate has denied it must devise something 
else as a substitute for daily letters. 
Of course, here, as in every case, the in- 
dividuality of the reeipient must deter- 
mine the seleetion, but the object of this 
article is to suggest a few things which 
have come within the writers own 
experience and have proved themselves 
delightful. 

It is the universal testimony that sea 
air makes people ravenous and for a 
yeung person something to eat is always 
acceptable as a “steamer letter.” A box 
of candy is the idea which naturally sug- 
gests itself, but unless one is a tried 
sailor, candy is a questionable article of 
diet and, in many cases, it becomes a 
Tantalus gift rather than a_ pleasure. 
However, if candy is determined upon, it 
should be borne in mind that it must 
never be sent on the southern route nor 
to tropical voyagers unless it is hermet- 
ieally sealed. The heat causes it to lose 
its shape and attractiveness and some 
kinds, notably chocolates, are likely to 
damage everything with which they come 
in contact. Preserved ginger, figs, crys- 
tallized prunes and lime drops are 


worthy of mention as they can often be 
eaten by persons to whom candy would 


be forbidden. Salted nuts are recom- 
mended by some yachtsmen as being par- 
ticularly palatable at sea, but these, too, 
should be put in air-tight jars or they 
soon become unpleasantly fresh. 

Where amusement alone is desired in 
a steamer letter the best way, perhaps, is 
to have for each day of the voyoge a verse 
with some nonsensical accompaniment. 
For example, in one bex a lemon with a 
stick of eandy through which it was to 
be imbibed had this verse, “If a body 
fee] the motion sailing o’er the sea, If 
a body take a notion very sick to be, 
Then a body needs a lemon, here is one 
for you, May it prove a strength and 
comfort as ‘tis said to do.” A box for a 
college girl had for the first day a tintype 
of three of her chums wildly waving their 
handkerchiefs in farewells, marked, “to 
be opened on leaving the pier.” A pack- 
age of gum or a bottle of clam bouillon, 
both of which are said to be specifics for 
seasickness, will sometimes please those 
who “feel the motion.” A “Jackson ball” 
can be sent as an “entire voyage souve- 
nir.” A collection of funny pictures 
about the sea or traveling adventures 
can be made from old copies of Life or 
Fliegende Blatter and will never come 
amiss. A clever story of the ocean or 
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of travel cut from an old magazine and 
bound by itself in a piece of heavy wall 
paper, will surely give pleasure. A series 
of mock conversation lessons with a dif- 
ferent language for each day and espec- 
jially one in Irish for the arrival at 
Queenstown, was once suecessful in en- 
tertaining many persons beside the one 
to whom it was sent. A holiday coming 
on the voyage ought always to be marked 
in the steamer letter, for it is sure to 
make fun; a birthday may have a tiny 
cake with tapers ;:Christmas, a toy tree; 
Decoration day, a flag; Fourth of July, 
a package of fire crackers or one ef the 
big crackers from which the inside has 
been extracted and this verse fastened 
to the fuse: “Here’s to the American 
eagle, Proud birdlet of freedom, all hail, 
The bird whom no man can inveigle, Or 
put salt on its bountiful tail.” If every- 
thing else fails, there are still the con- 
fectioners, who now make so many odd 
candy boxes, that they can be relied upon 
for something both attractive and amus- 
ing, but, in general, the original things. 
are the best. Life in the ocean is monot- 
onous and all sorts of nonsense which 
might seem too trifling elsewhere, are 
gladly weleomed there. 

As for books for a traveler, their 
name is legion. Everyone takes his own 
guide and art books with him but novels 
are always acceptable and should be paper 
covered editions, so that they may be 
thrown away and not take room in lug- 
gage already overcrowded. The old nov- 
els deserve special attention. Tourists 
for England or Scotland should have 
fresh in their minds Woodstock, Kenil- 
worth, Heart of Midlothian, Lorna 
Doone, Evelina, Tom Brown at Oxford, 
Armorel of Lyonesse and Prineess of 
Thule. For books showing the difference 
between the English and American point 
of view Henry James’ Tale of Three 
Cities and Muirhead’s Land of Contrasts 
are unsurpassed. For travelers on the 
continent, the question of a knowledge 
of languages is involved and will deter- 
mine the choice of books. 

Gifts that a child can enjoy on a 
steamer are a stout boat to sail out of a 
porthole on a calm day, a toy balloon, 
a small kite, a pad and a box of crayons 
and best of all a strong bottle with the 
suggestion that a letter be put in to drop 
everboard, hoping that it may reach 
home. The composition of the letter, ty- 
ing and sealing the bottle and watching 
it float away will keep an active child 
busy for a whole day. 


HE Philanderer sat look- 
ing into his study fire, 
thinking, as he listened 
to the somewhat monot- 
onous aecents of the 
speaker, who sat at the 
other side of his hearth. 

There was an old family friendship ex- 

isting here, which made it natural that 

the Philanderer, who already knew most 
of the tribal history, should add yet an- 
other item, here and there, to his fund. 
This time there were rather serious 
troubles afoot, and the Philanderer’s 
direct advice was sought, not so much, 
he believed, because his judgment was 
so deeply valued, as because, knowing so 
many of the family episodes, there was 
less reason why he should not know more 
and somebody had to be consulted. 


The plain truth 


It was a pretty bad state of affairs, the 
Philanderer thought, as he listened; yet 
when he heard the proposed remedy for 
the same,‘he inclined to think that bad 
as affairs were it was easily possible for 
them to become worse. It seemed to him 
that not only were all of the actions 
which had led up to this crisis of a con- 
sistent idiocy; but that no plan which 
he had ever before listened to approached 
in stupidity the remedial one proposed. 

soon as the unfortunate narrator 
ceased to discourse it would be the Phi- 
landerer’s plain and most unpleasing 
duty, as he then saw it, to open her eyes, 
in degree at least, to these facts, which 
were so indubitable that it appeared 
they could not have escaped the obser- 
vation of the proverbial blind man on 
his flying horse. And yet, as her voice 
ceased, as the pause that followed invited 
the Philanderer’s response, he heard him- 
self saying: “It seems to me you 
couldn’t have done better. You have 
certainly shown thus far a remarkable 
courage and thoughtfulness. I don’t see 
how you can decide otherwise than to 
continue to trust yourself, and go 
straight on as you have begun.” 

And there was not an untrue word in 
this statement, though it was in no sense 


what the Philanderer had meant his 
tongue to say when he opened his lips. 
The fact was that just as he was about 
to speak, as of afore-mentioned inten- 
tion, the woman opposite him had looked 
up, and he had seen her eyes, seen the 
expression of her face. She was not 
young, she was not clever, she lacked 
charm of any kind, and most of all she 
lacked power, or even that equivalent of 
power, a quick intuitive intelligence that 
sees and prompts to correct action. She 
had nothing to teach her how to meet 
and control the accidents and emergen- 
cies of her life; yet as she was now placed 
she was in a position where she and she 
alone could bring order into her small 
realm. 

The sporting chance 

This policy which she had mapped out 
to meet her crisis was the product of a 
dull brain—so dull that the words which 
were tickling the end of the Philander- 
er’s tongue, must, if spoken, have been 
these: “Don’t you see that by doing 
what you suggest you may merely open 
the door for thus and so?” 

So poor was her expedient the chance 
had to be nine out of ten that it would 
fail; but there was that tenth chance, 
the “sporting chance;” and what the 
Philanderer had discovered in his swift 
look into the face at the other side of 
his hearth was that the maker of the plan 
had expended her all upon it, her hours, 
her days, her nights, perhaps. If he, the 
adviser she had sought and in whom she 
trusted, should disapprove her procedure 
and her scheme of action, with that de- 
molishment, hope would die. There was 
no more web left in the body of the spin- 
ner. She had done what she could. 

As she sat waiting, looking at the Phi- 
landerer with those anxious eyes—as 
good as honest, somewhat less intelligent 
perhaps than those of a faithful dog’s— 
he saw clearly what he had to do. 

From the bottom of his soul the Phi- 
landerer suddenly honored her, honored 
her great effort, respected her that she 
had produced any plan; and he could as 
easily have struck her as discouraged her. 

It was very certain she could never 
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carry out a scheme of any subtlety or 
complication. Might it not be the case 
that this feeble policy she had evolved 
from herself was the one way out? With 
a strengthened belief in herself and her 
powers, it might be that she would find 
the only means whereby she could handle 
those she must deal with. 

Yes, it was worth the risk. 

Nettles and silk 

So far as his moral support might go, 
the Philanderer assured her he indorsed 
her decisions as the wisest possible, un- 
der the circumstances. He refused to 
permit himself to look for silk from net- 
tles, and for the first time in his life he 
heard himself, in perfect honesty and 
with sincerest conviction, praising some- 
ene for what she had never done! And 
yet, had she not done all that she was 
praised for? She was a second, perhaps 
a third-rate, producer; and in her rank, 
she was producing industriously and 
laberiously her very best, first-rate sec- 
ond-rate work. What more could be 
asked? There was nothing to justly 
complain of—on the contrary. None the 
less the Philanderer can recall no effort 
on his own part that cost him as 
greatly in philosophy and courage (was 
his a first-rate second-rate ‘effort/) as 
this indorsement of the work of a—well, 
let us call it the work of a not wise per- 
son. When the Philanderer sent his 
friend on her journey to her home and 
her problem, she was cheered and forti- 
fied and se obv‘ously strengthened that 
he was filled with a kind of consternation 
at the thought of how nearly he had 
pursued a line of quite different advice. 

What were the results of the experi- 
ment? The Philanderer has never 
gathered the courage to ask. 

Of one fact only is he sure, with no 
questioning: had he, at that doubtful 
moment, dealt out discouragement in 
place of praise, there could have been no 
hope of any product of any kind, then or 
later. Belief in herself and her work 
was there, as elsewhere, the essential 
quality for production. 

The help that hindered 

About a week after the foregoing epi- 
sode, Mrs Philanderer and her husband 
were dining out together, and, across the 
silver and flowers and china of the din- 
ner table, the Philanderer caught from 
his wife a significant glance. At that 
moment the Philanderer was being served 
by a quiet and skillful waitress, whose 
face, obedient to that marital signal, he 
eovertly examined. In consequence he 
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nearly spilled upon the tablecloth the 
contents of the spoon he held. Tt was 
Jenny! Jenny the utterly impossible, 
the domestic from whom the Philanderer 
household had severed relations months 
since, under the fixed impression that she 
belonged in Mrs Philanderer’s catalog of 
“Helps that have hindered me.” In resi- 
dence she had proved incapable of re- 
ceptivity, and at her-advent was as rel- 
atively ignorant as that historic Ice- 
landic applicant who, seeking a domes- 
tie’s situation, promptly disclaimed any 
knowledge of cooking, baking or clean- 
ing. 
“But what can you do?’ asked the dis- 
couraged employer. “I can milk elks,” 
proclaimed the proficient Icelander. 

It was Mrs Philanderer’s opinion that 
Jenny’s intelligence ranked well below 
an elk-milking standard; hence the part- 
ing. 

Yet here was Jenny, displayed as a re- 
markably good waitress; or, if not quite 
as valuable as that, capable enough, in 
all conscience, for an unhappy period 
when the majority of householders are in 
a state best described, by the vernacu- 
lar of intelligence offices, as being “with- 
out”—a phrase which puzzled the Phi- 
landerer when first heard; he has since 
grown to appreciate its force. 

“Mrs Robinson is without.” The 
which, interpreted, means that the Rob- 
insons are maidless. The term is express- 
ive and somehow conveys a singularly 
sufficient and pathetic meaning. 


One method 


Over their after-dinner cigars the Phi- 
landerer ventured to approach his host on 
the subject of Jenny. He queried with 
humility, for he knew he was in the 
heart-rending position of one who has 
held a pearl of some price in his fingers 
and stupidly let it slip to the palm of 
another. 

“Jenny ’’ came the answer, “Yes, we 
think a great deal of her. She’s a faith- 
ful, good girl; and she’s learned fairly 
rapidly. We found she couldn’t stand 
any discouragement. Pat her on the 
back and praise her for what she didn’t 
do—” (the Philanderer fairly started in 
his chair) “and you’ve got her to work. 
Scold her—she lies down and dies! She 
has to think she’s doing finely, all the 
time, to do anything—then she does well 
enough.” 

All of which history the Philanderer 
repeated to Mrs Philanderer on their way 
home that night. 

“Praised her for what she didn’t do,” 
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repeated Mrs Philanderer in her voice 
admonitory. “Lied to her in plain 
words. I'd rather be ‘without.’ ” 

“Well, my dear, you’ve got your 
rather,” said the Philanderer; for that 
was the status of contemporaneous aft- 
fairs in the Philanderer mansion. 

“That’s true,” said Mrs Philanderer, 
in a candid and a suddenly altered tone. 
Thinking it over 

When all is said, weren’t Jenny's em- 
ployers the ones who knew their busi- 
ness‘ Here were we. obliged to defer 
our dinner parties, and having all kinds 
of a time with all kinds of “green maids” 
(another intelligence office phrase which 
the Philanderer has learned to appreci- 
ate, but which struck him, at first blush, 
as singular in the extreme. Picture a 
domestic of arsenic tint!) and there were 
our hosts of the evening luxuriating in 
the solid cornerstone of a good waitress, 
which we, as home builders, had con- 
temptuously rejected. Here was an ob- 
ject lesson too poignant and too practi- 
cal to be lightly disregarded. 

Wasn’t the Philanderer right when he 
encouraged his poor, anxious friend to 
believe that she, too, was doing finely? 
As to what the outcome was in that par- 
ticular case, he has confessed to igno- 
rance. But the “feeling in one’s bones” 
is not to be ignored, and in those same 
barometer-bones of his the Philanderer 
has always known that his inspiration 


I’m dreadfully sorry, Louisa, 
You’re real disappointed, I know, 

But you’ve nothing to wear to the party, 
And so you can’t possibly go! 


There’s a terrible tear in your challis. 
And your lawn is a perfect disgrace— 

The kitten has pulled off the ribbons, 
And clawed up its beautiful lace. 


The buckles are gone from your slippers, 
Your sash is all faded and old, 
And since grandmamma sat on your 
bonnet 
It’s simply a sight to behold! 
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“Nothing to Wear”. 


By Ellen Manly 


there to praise, not blame, was justified. 

In both these given cases, self-confi- 
dence, belief in self and in the work in 
process, were, the Philanderer is sur, 
the only keynotes of success. And why 
should we be so much harder on our- 
selves than we ought to be on others? 

Isn’t is possible that, while we are de- 
manding of ourselves first-grade work, we 
too are, after all, but first-rate second- 
rates? Or, perhaps (horrible thought!) 
not even first-rate second-rates; but 
merely first-rate third-rates? Whatever 
our rating, there is only one way out of 
these complications; that way is through 
a resolve to render to life the debt which 
we owe, namely the very best service of 
which we are capable. Paying that trib- 
ute, cheerfully the while, believing that 
all which we do, in that spirit, is well 
worth the doing; never stopping to 
lament, weakeningly, that we were born 
no brighter; no wiser than we are—we 
may wake up suddenly one morning to 
find that we, with Jenny (through that 
same magic key of belief in herself even 
poor, stupid Jenny conquered) are first- 
rate first-rates! Perhaps, at worst— 
why not /—we are to be all our lives held 
by fate in a lowly grade of life, but so 
long as we are first-rate in our grade so 
long as our effort is not a second-rate 
effort, we surely have no cause to be 
troubled about ourselves, and need not 
be concerned with what should not really 
concern us. 


But you mustn’t feel badly, my darling, 
You shall have such a nice time 
instead ; 
T'll play you are ill with the measles, 
And put you directly to bed. 


And while I am telling you stories 
Tll make you a lovely new dress, 

And Tommy’ll be charmed to be doctor, 
He’ll put on some plasters, I guess, 


And give you some sweet little powders, 
The kind that are certain to cure, 

And none of the dolls at the party 
Will have such a good time, I’m sure. 
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The Seven Ages of the Home-Maker 


By Clara E, Laughlin 


VI—An Age of Which Not Every 
Woman Makes the Most 


SPENT the day, yester- 
day, at my Dear Woman’s 
home. She is a wonder- 
ful woman and it was a 
wonderful day, the more 
wonderful because she has 
come to a time in life 
when not every woman makes the most of 
her opportunities. 

She is past sixty now, is my Dear 
Woman, but so far from any hint of 
“failing” that one no more thinks of it 
in connection with her than if she were 
but thirty. I know no woman of any 
age with spirit more buoyant, step more 
vigorous. Her hair is white, and she 
wears glasses, and dresses in an exquisite 
fashion becoming to her years. But her 


heart is young, young with immortal 
youth, and her mind is at its ripest best, 
and her sphere of power is, 
nearly boundless. 


well, pretty 
“You have,” said a 
younger woman lovingly to her the other 
day, “more different kinds of a good time 
than any other person I ever saw.” “Yes,” 
admitted my Dear Woman happily, “I 
believe I do.” And then she quoted a 
favorite couplet from a favorite author, 
“The world is so full of a number of 
things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings.” 

“Not everybody has that spirit at your 
age,” suggested the younger woman, 
knowing the mention of age to be no of- 
fense in this instance. 

“Why, at my age, dear, one has just 
learned how many of those ‘things’ there 
are! I’ve always been happy, all my life, 
but I’ve never been as happy as I am 
now—never knew how to be—couldn’t 
be, in the very nature of things. Every 
day we live we learn to appreciate some- 
thing else, something we didn’t know 
enough to appreciate the day before. It’s 
wonderful! I find so much in life to 
interest me I don’t see how I’m ever go- 
ing to be reconciled to leaving it. Seems 
as if I just couldn’t bear to die and not 
know how a thousand things are going 
to ‘turn out.’ But I know that when 
the time comes I shall be quite content 
to go. I know that Providence is unfail- 
ingly gentle about that transfer of our 


interests, and that people who mistrust 
have all their anxious misery for noth- 
ing, for there’s seldom a wrench at last, 
there’s always so much to anticipate we 
forget what we're leaving behind.” 

Nevertheless, as the younger woman 
remarked, not every woman has that 
spirit at sixty. There comes to nearly 
every woman, at some time soon after 
she has passed—well, say fifty—a strong 
tendency to regard her life as finished, in 
effect if not in actual tale of years. She 
has had her youth, she has had her ro- 
manee, she has had her bridal bells, and 
her Age of Gilt, and her precious nurs- 
ery days; she has seen her children 
through the perils of infancy and the 
trials of youth and dismissed her boys 
bravely to their careers in the world and 
her girls, cheerily, to their own home 
nests. Little by little, but incredibly 
fast, once the first break was made, the 
old home that used to be so full to over- 
flowing with noisy young life, has grown 
quiet and empty, the table that once was 
long has dwindled, place by place, till 
only He and She belong there, facing 
each other across a narrow board as in 
the old, old days of their first house- 
keeping. But there’s a difference, now, 
a world of difference! Then there was 
everything to anticipate, now, there’s 
everything in retrospect. Nothing’s left, 
too many women think, but to make what 
shift they can, until the end. 

Not so my Dear Woman! She regards 
every page in her past as the key to some 
part of the world’s story unfolding about 
her day by day; she feels that the sum 
of her experience was given her not 
merely for herself alone, but for her 
world; that the knowledge it brought her 
was no more an end than the arithmetic 
of her school days was an end. When 
the last of her children left the parental 
roof, my Dear Woman never dreamed of 
sitting down with folded hands or of 
taking up with the equivalents of knit- 
ting, fashionable for elderly ladies in 
these days. She .considered herself, 
rather, graduated into a larger life for 
which she had been fitted by all that had 
gone before. When there were fledglings 
in the nest, she had always believed the 
mother bird had no business far from it, 
nor was there a great deal of room in it 
for strangers. The fledglings must not 
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be cramped, and as regularly as they got 
hungry for anything, the mother bird 
must be there to see that the provision 
father brought was equably divided and 
healthfully masticated. But when the 
birds had spread their wings and flown, 
this mother bird flew too. There was 
nothing she could do all day for her 
busy mate, but she never let him come 
home at night, tired, to a cheerless nest, 
never let him feel, if she could contrive 
to help it, that the place was empty of 
those dear young things he had grown 
so used to working for. But in the long 
days which had once been much too short 
for all her ministrations, she reached 
out in a hundred directions to find wider 
fields of service. The home that was no 
longer needed by her children, she strove 
to make a sweet haven for many home- 
less. 

Yesterday she had an old lady from the 
old ladies’ home spending the day with 
her. It was a “company occasion,” and 
my Dear Woman wore one of her pretti- 
est dresses and had out her daintiest table 
service, with flowers for decoration and 
“goodies” in plenty on the bill of fare. 
It wasn’t much to do, but it made a red- 
letter day in a very monotonous life. 

When I went in [ picked up from my 
Dear Woman's living room table a book 
she had evidently been reading. It was 
Robert Hunter’s Poverty. 

“You know it?” she said, seeing my 
look of interest. I said I did. 

“Isn’t it tremendous?” she cried. “I'm 
reading it aloud to my good man, even- 
ings, and we’re both thoroughly excited 
over its revelations. We've been reading 
a great deal on sociological lines and are 
so intensely interested in the world’s need 
and what’s being done for it by earnest 
souls, that we feel as if we wanted to 
live at least a hundred years yet, and see 
what comes of this effort. Of course 
we're lending a hand,” she added, “with 
what wisdom we can. I tell my good man 
that if we haven’t the youth: of some of 
these splendid youngsters who are doing 
such great things, we’ve more experience 
of life, and more time, really, for that 
main business of most men and women, 
the raising of a family to succeed us, is 
accomplished. We've done our duty by 
our own flesh and blood, now it seems to 
me we’ve our duty to do by our brothers 
and sisters not of the flesh but of the 
spirit.” 

Just then the aged guest arrived and 
our discussion of Poverty was discon- 
tinued. My Dear Woman had told me, 
once, of the plaint of an old body she 


called upon in her charitable relief work ; 
this woman lived alone and was piteously 
poor, but full of eager interest in the big 
world she lived in, and when she thanked 
my Dear Woman for the cheer of her 
visit she said it was such a pleasure to 
have someone call who talked to her as if 
she had ordinary human interest though 
she was poor. And to the old lady guest 
of yesterday we talked of the grand opera 
and of the spring fashions and of what 
we had heard about the czarina of Rus- 
sia, and never once alluded to the “home” 
or to such topics as knitting or rheuma- 
tism or sermons, 

She was having a grand good time, 
was the old lady, and forgetting for a 
blissful half day that she lived in a 
“home,” when the beil rang and a frantic 
young mother of the neighborhood rushed 
in, carrying her ludicrously inky infant 
of two years. The toddler had reached 
high above her head for an uncorked bot- 
tle of ink and received a full baptism of 
it from the crown of her curly head to 
the toes of her tiny feet. Of course it 
was my: Dear Woman to whom the terri- 
bly frightened mother ran, and while we 
laughed away her fears we busied our- 
selves with serubbing baby and soaking 
the ink out of her clothes. 

“IT don’t know how I'd get through, 
with all my alarms, if it were not for 
you,” said the young mother gratefully 
as she took her leave. “She’s the main- 
stay of the neighborhood,” she told the 
old lady and me, nodding at my Dear 
Woman. 

After that the maid came to the sitting 
room door and said, “The milk boy’s here 
an’ says have you any old magazines you 
can spare?” And my Dear Woman 
handed out a pile she had ready for him. 
Then a weary young woman rang the 
front bell; she wanted to know if “some 
lady didn’t need a shampoo.” No lady 
wanted one just then, but my Dear 
Woman brought her in and made her sit 
down a while and plied her with inter- 
ested questions. I know if she had been 
alone she would have kept that tired, dis- 
couraged girl to lunch, but the fear that 
it might spoil the old lady’s or mine, 
deterred her. She did, however, find that 
the chicken bouillon was ready and made 
the girl eat a cup of that, daintily served, 
with some of Sophie’s celebrated hot 
raised rolls, direct from the oven. 

After lunch, a poor, distraught mother 
of the slums came for counsel about a 
refractory boy. And while she was there 
the telephone rang, and some one asked 
my Dear Woman to make a point of go- 
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ing to see a rich widow who was threat- 
ened with melancholia because she 
couldn’t shake off her brooding grief. 
Before I left, late in the afternoon, 
an ex-washwoman of my hostess had 
called to see if something couldn’t be 
done toward getting her boy “a job,” and 
lastly (as far as my observation was con- 
cerned) came an old lady who used to 
give music lessons to Emmeline and who 
since has fallen on evil days and does 
not always have quite enough to eat. 
She knows where the sympathy is as cer- 
tain as the forthcoming food, though, 


and when she gets hungry for both, she 
goes to my Dear Woman. 

Thus the days in that home go by, 
every one freighted full with kindliness. 
And nights, when the “good man” comes 
home, he finds a woman young with en- 
thusiasm, full of eager interest, and they 
sit by their quiet fireside and “compare 
notes.” 

And the more I think of my Dear 
Woman the more I corroborate what that 
young admirer said of her: “She does 
have more different kinds of a good time 
than any other person I know.” 


Shaker Industries 


By Sister Marcia 


HAKER industries of forty 
years ago divide themselves 
readily enough into two 
classes: those carried on 
solely to supply the home 
needs and those  under- 
taken with an eye to the 
demands of the world outside. © The list 
of the first is truly formidable, as it was 
one of the sacred “orders” of the Shaker 
religion that its followers should buy 
nothing that they could by any possi- 
bility make for themselves. 

So it came about that there were saw- 


mills and turning mills where the lum- 
ber was cut and where countless tools, 
kitchen utensils, and articles of furni- 
ture were manufactured, as well as the 
handles of the famous Shaker brooms 
and the frames of the equally renowned 
“rockers.” There are still in existence 
a few buildings the shingles of which are 
fastened on with homemade wooden 
nails. The gristmill, the wheelwright’s 
and cooper’s shops were equally neces- 
sary. The Shakers tanned their own 
leather and made their own shoes, horse- 
hide for the brethren, cowhide, calfskin, 


Knitting 


Ag 


south. The brethren trapped rac- 
coons for the sake of their skins. 
These were fastened to planks and 
covered with lye, strong enough to 
loosen the hair, but not to rot it. 
When this process was finished the 
long hairs were pulled out and 
thrown away and the soft fur was 
hand carded, spun with wool or silk, 
and the. resulting yarn knitted into 
gloves. 

Of course the brethren had to 
carry on an immense farm to feed 
the settlement: and there was no 
room for drones in the Shaker hive. 
The boys went to school for three 
months in the winter and the little 
girls as long in the summer; the rest 


Exhibit of maple sugar and candy, 
and group of sisters at work, show- 
ing characteristic garb. The lower 
cut shows the dining room 


and cloth, with leather tips and 
heels, for the sisters. All out- 
door boots were very thick, for, 
as they could not manufacture 
rubbers, they could have none. 
There was a mill for carding 
the wool sheared from their own 
sheep and a _ clothiers’ mill 
where materials were dyed. 
The proportion of the different 
colors was fixed by a holy “or- 
der” and that is why all Shaker 
clothes look so much alike. In 
the weaving mill they made 
eloth of wool and of cotton. 
This latter they obtained from 
the Shaker settlements in the 
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The ‘‘sewing shop” 


of the year they did their full share of 
the work of their world. At the age ‘of 
four both boys and girls were taught 
to knit and from that time on, when 
they were not otherwise employed; they 
had to do so many needlefuls each day, 
the required amount being determined 


by their age. -It took numberless “feet- 
ings” and mittens to fit out the “elect,” 
besides the quantities sold to the “unre- 
generate world.” A number of boys were 
kept busy cutting and sorting broom 
corn. ~This was a dreaded task, as the 
dust from the corn causes an irritation 
of skin so painful that it strongly re- 
sembles that produced by the brown- 
tailed moth. 

Neither were there idle hands among 
the sisters, you may be sure. Imagine 
the washing, ironing, cooking, cleaning 
and mending to be done for this great 
family. It took the whole time of a 
number of sisters to look after the chil- 
dren and several more were occupied 
in the dairy, for the sisters milked three 
cows apiece night and morning, besides 
making butter and cheese. Then the 
sisters made all the family clothing, as 
well as woolen shirts and drawers to sell 
outside, 

It was one of the rules that every 
Shaker should label his or her personal 
possessions. Clothing was marked with 
written tags, but on many other articles, 
hats, bonnets, boxes and the like, were 
pasted paper labels. These, as well as 
the thousands needed for the packages of 
herbs, bottles of medicine and buckets 


of apple sauce, were all printed by the 
sisters in the “printing shop.” They 
also set up the Shaker magazine, “The 
Manifesto,” but they were not consid- 
ered worthy to work on the “Book of 
Divine Wisdom.” This was done by 
brethren especially appointed, and as 
long as they were engaged in this labor 
they lived apart from their fellows, dis- 
coursing and thinking only of holy 
things. When they were ready to strike 
off the book they went forth with trump- 
ets and blew a blast to each of the four 
corners of the earth and then went in 
and finished their task 

As soon as the fall apples began to 
accumulate we used to have “paring 
bees” several times a week. That-sounds 
quite delightful, I dare say, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it was far from amusing. 
In the first place, we were all very tired 
after a hard day’s work, in the second, 
the brethren sat on one side of the 
washhouse, the sisters on the other, and 
general conversation was absolutely for- 
bidden. A whispered remark to one’s 
next door neighbor was all that was 
countenanced and a particularly stern 
eldress was chosen to patrol the ranks of 
the younger sisters, that no tender 
glances might be exchanged across the 
chasm. The brethren ran the noisy par- 
ing machines, an occupation not condu- 
cive to sentiment, and we sisters trimmed 
and cored, while the children emptied 
pails of apples or refuse. The work went 
on until everyone was nearly asleep— 
for, remember, we all rose at 5 in the 
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morning—and until fifty or sixty bush- 
els of apples had been prepared. 

The drying house was two stories high. 
In the lower room was a large stove in 
which a roaring wood fire was kept up; 
above it was the bin for the apples, which 
were stirred from time to time and were 
thoroughly dried in about twenty-four 
hours. The apples prepared by this 
process kept their flavor better and were 
whiter in color than the sun-dried ap- 
ples. When cool they were packed away 
in barrels to supply the inevitable pie 
and sauce for the approaching winter. 

The poorer apples were made into 
cider, a little of which was saved for use 
in the infirmary. Several barrels were 
made into vinegar, and the rest of the 
cider was boiled down to make the cele- 
brated Shaker cider apple sauce. Corn 
was dried, too. The ears were boiled in 
the laundry, the corn was cut off by ma- 
chine and then drie in the same bin 
which was used for the apples. 

Near the village was a grove of nearly 
a thousand sugar maples, so the mak- 
ing of syrup and sugar was an impor- 
tant industry. The camp was on a side 
hill about two miles from the settle- 
ment and here the great sheet iron ket- 
tles were arranged one above another 
and connected with pipes and faucets so 
that the boiling sap could easily be run 
from one to the other. In the early 
spring a detachment of sisters went out 
and washed all the buckets before they 
were hung upon the trees. The sap was 
first boiled down by the brethren at 
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camp and then brought in on the ox 
sleds to the “sugar shop,” where the sis- 
ters took charge of it. Shaker syrup is 
remarkably fine because it is clarified 
by the addition of milk, one quart to 
twelve gallons of syrup, but it must be 
put in at just the right moment in order 
to produce the desired results. 

The syrup was stored in two-gallon 
jugs, sealed with resin, and one of these 
jugs was opened each Sunday morning 
for the family breakfast. In fact, the 
syrup was entirely for home consump- 
tion, though the sisters made quantities 
of little scalloped maple sugar cakes for 
sale, some plain, some with nuts. Then 
when all the “sale sugar” was finished 
the sisters made maple candy for the 
family, each member being allowed one 
pound, plain, flavored or mixed, accord- 
ing to his fancy. The flavors were win- 
tergreen, peppermint, clove, cinnamon 
and hoarhound. A list of the members 
was posted in the sitting rooms and 
each one wrote down, opposite his name, 
the flavor he preferred. 

Finally, when the last of the sap was 
in, there came another day of bucket 
washing. We started early in the morn- 
ing, the younger sisters walking, the 
older ones and the lunch coming on the 
ox sleds. When we reached the camp 
we found roaring fires under the great 
sap kettles to supply us with hot water, 
for it is no small chore to wash a thou- 
sand sticky wooden pails. However, we 
fell to and scrubbed and rinsed with a 
will, for when they were all clean and 


Preparing the corn for drying 
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all stacked away in their own particu- 
lar shed we had a little playtime. The 
more sedate sisters walked among the 
trees and communed with nature but we 
younger ones swung and played bean bag 
and romped like real girls for once. 
Such days did not come to us often and 
we made the most of our opportunity. 

The presence of the brethren added 
a decided zest to our pleasuring. The 
older boys broke steers at the camp and 
they were sure to be exercising their 
teams there on this particular day. 
Those who were skillful in woodworking 
had fine new yokes and sledges. Of 
course we were forbidden to speak to 
them unless it was absolutely necessary, 
but it was surprising to see how often 
it seemed to be necessary. At dusk we 
rode home over the rough wood road, and 
suddenly realizing how tired we were, 
fell asleep to dream confusedly of plung- 
ing steers, maple candy, trees, swings, 
and fascinating young brethren. 

Forty years ago it was contrary to the 
“orders” which governed our lives to cul- 
tivate useless flowers, but, fortunately 
for those of us who loved them, there 
are many plants which are beautiful as 
well as useful. We always had exten- 
sive poppy beds and early in the morn- 
ing, before the sun had risen, the white- 
capped sisters could be seen stooping 
among the scarlet blossoms to slit those 
pods from which the petals had just 
fallen. Again after sundown they came 
out with little knives to scrape off the 
dried juice. This crude opium was sold 
at a large price and its production was 
one of the most lucrative as well as the 
most picturesque of our industries. 

The rose bushes were planted along 
the sides of the road which ran through 
our village and were greatly admired by 
the passersby, but it was strongly im- 
pressed upon us that a rose was useful, 
not ornamental. It was not intended to 
please us by its color or its odor, its 
mission was to be made into rose-water, 
and if we thought of it in any other 
way we were making an idol of it and 
thereby imperiling our souls. In order 


that we might not be tempted to fasten 
a rose upon our dress or to put it into 
water to keep, the rule was that the 
flower should be plucked with no stem at 
all. We had only crimson roses, as they 
were supposed to make stronger rose- 
water than the paler varieties. This 
rose-water was sold, of course, and was 
used in the community to flavor apple 
pies. It was also kept in store at tlhe 
infirmary, and although in those days no 
sick person was allowed to have a fresh 
flower to cheer him, he was welcome 
to a liberal supply of rose-water with 
which to bathe his aching head. 

Then there were the herbs of many 
kinds. Lobelia, pennyroyal, spearmint, 
peppermint, catnip, wintergreen, thor- 
oughwort, sarsaparilla and dandelion 
grew wild in the surrounding fields. 
When it was time to gather them an el- 
derly brother would take a great wagon- 
load of children, armed with tow sheets, 
to the pastures. Here they would pick 
the appointed herb—each one had its 
own day, that there might be no danger 
of mixing—and, when their sheets were 
full, drive solemnly home again. In 
addition to that which grew wild we 
cultivated an immense amount of dan- 
delion, dried the root and sold it as 
“chicory.” The witch hazel branches 
were too tough for women and children 
to handle, so the brethren cut them and 
brought them into the herb shop where 
the sisters made them into hamamelis. 
We had big beds of sage, thorn apple, 
belladonna, marigolds and camomile, as 
well as of yellow dock, of which we raised 
great quantities to sell to the manufac- 
turers of a well-known “sarsaparilla.” 
We also made a sarsaparilla of our own 
and various ointments. In the herb 
shop the herbs were dried and then 
pressed into packages by machinery, 
labeled and sold outside. Lovage. root 
we exported both plain and sugared and 
the wild flagroot we gathered and sugared 
too. On the whole there was no pleas- 
anter work than that in the “medical 
garden” and in the “herb shop.” 
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Our “Mosquito Fleet” 


By Walter King Stone 


HERE has been scarcely a mosquito hatched in 
our pond. The goldfish did the work, so I am 
told. It was an unintentional piece of cun- 

ning on our part. In the pond we have seen very 
few wigglers, as we were wont'to call the mosquito 
larve when as children we used to see them in the 
rain-water barrel. They tell us that the goldfish 
ate the mosquito eggs and young larve as well. 
The larve of the dragon fly is a ravenous creature, 
too, and does a great deal of good. Beside the brook 
are little pools in which stagnant water stands after 
rains. Here these wigglers are plentiful. We have 
a little ally who watches these pools—that little hawk 
of the insect world, the dragon fly. He will not sew 
up your‘ears, as we told each other when children, 
but will eat mosquitoes at an enormous rate. One 
only has to catch one, hold him tight and place mos- 
quito after mosquito before his terrible jaws, to re- 
alize what a bugaboo he must be to scare wigglers 
with. Watch one tacking back and forth over the 
pond, his great. eyes (his head is mostly eyes) 

_ glaring fiercely over the surface of the water. 
There is small chance for the mosquito if he is 
once spied. > 

Sometimes in the evening one may see a dragon 
fly cruising back and forth through a cloud of gnats, 
his wings flashing in the slanting rays of the sun 
like animate jewels. 

There are other places besides the brook and pond 
where mosquitoes breed. High up in the trees there 
are natural cups in the limbs, where water lodges in 
rotted out knotholes which are fine wiggler nurseries. 
These same cavities are often the resting places of 
those little trillers of damp evenings—the tree toads. 
Here they lie in wait for any insects that come their 
way. The big black ants are especially acceptable, 

for which the country housewife may be 


glad, but incidentally they snap up eyery 
mosquito as he emerges from the water 
at their very noses. 

On every spring ramble we carry. a 
pail in which we bring home all the frog 
and toad spawn and all the toads and 
frogs which we can find. These we place 


in our pond as all of the tribe are good 
insect killers. 

A railroad has dug its way through a 
sand bank near our home, and the bank 
swallows have honeycombed the cut with 


their nest burrows. All day long these 
little swallows range our meadow and 
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, When dusk settles down 
on our little country home 
and the night smells are 
strong. among. the .. trees, 
silently, mysteriously, a lit- 
tle bat. wings across the 
lawn. Where’ did -he come 
from? He lives in some 
eranny’ of thé--house, no 
doubt, but where? : We 
never see him until dusk, 
when he sallies forth- in 
our hour of need to do his 
little~ share -of mosquito 
killing. 

From time immemorial 
the bat has been an object 
of fear and persecution. 
It has been the antithesis 
‘of the bird as night is of 
day. As angels have been 
attributed with the wings 
of the bird, so devils and 
imps have been given bat’s 
wings. Children run _ to 
cover when he swoops too 
near, and even grown 
people attach something 
sinister to his character. 
As even Aaron Burr and 
Benedict Arnold have had 
champions, I must say a 
word for the bat. 

It has been said that bats 
harbor insects and so should 


* Little trillers of damp evenings—the tree toads"’ 


skim over the pond destroying countless 
insects, among which we hope are a 
goodly number of the little malaria car- 
riers. We are wishing for the day when 
we can somehow lure the barn swallow 
to our automobile shed (it isn’t built 
yet), and the purple martin to his box in 
the garden which is ready for him to 
move in. A phebe is nesting on the 
front porch, and stands guard at our very 
portals to destroy the house fly and mos- 
quito before they do us injury. 


be driven from the walls of 
the house. I do not believe 
this to be true, and if it were, they 
could not be compared with the cat and 
dog in this respect. As far as my ob- 
servation extends, I believe that what- 
ever insects are found on the bat are 
peculiar to that animal and therefore 
ean do us no harm. As to other charges 
I can find nothing against him. 

Instead of being driven out, then, he 
should be protected, for the number of 
insects he eats every night is almost in- 
credible. 
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Vacation 
Discoveries 


By T. B. Waldo 
@ When John assured 


me in convincing way 
he’d solved the problem 
of a quiet day, and 
that the Fourth that 
year as still should be 
as ever Sabbath calm 
beneath a forest tree, 
we sped rejoicing to- 
ward a hamlet fair, a 
sleepy town far from 
the noise and blare that made the city 
hideous. Content, we sought the sleep 
by peaceful silence sent. Alas! At mid- 
night pandemonium broke! The church 
bells rang! An ancient cannon spoke! 
Wild yells, a horrid din of guns and 
horns outraged the erstwhile quiet night 
till dawn! <A quiet Fourth? The city 
knows it best, where police grant at 
least some hours of rest. M. Adman. 


#@ This fact, by observation taught, firm 
in my inmost soul is wrought: That 


they who lake or seaside seek to spend 
a month, nay, but a week, are all—aye, 
every mother’s son, possessed of wealth 
save only one. And I, alas that it should 
be, must here confess that I am he. 


“A hamlet fair, a sleepy town” 


Though year by year a little more I have 
to spend, ’tis as before: Go where I will, 
*tis passing queer, all folks are rich it 
doth appear, and I alone mid all the 
throng must count the cost to go along. 
I found whate’er at home they be, all 
folks are wealthy by the sea. Everyman. 
# Blank’s my next to next-door neigh- 
bor when we are at home in town. Saw 
him pass the house twice daily; knew he 
married Nellie Brown. Down at Scon- 
set Bay last summer met the Blanks and 
found that they had the cottage next to 
ours for a quite extended stay. Fact is, 
Blank’s a right good fellow, just to give 
the chap his due; plays a rattling game 
of tennis and is clever with the cue. 


** All folks are wealthy by the sea”’ 
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VACATION DISCOVERIES 


Find his tastes and mine 
agree, so that—well, you 
know just how it is—Blank 
and I have got acquainted 
—walk together down to 
biz. So I’ve found, no mat- 
ter where we spend the 
summer, it appears we are 
bound to get acquainted 
with someone we've known 
for years. R. Goodman. 


# When Bobby reached the 
stage of pants and off to 
school was sent, my heart 
went with him step by step 
and fear with pride was 
blent. ° For oh, it seemed 
that danger lurked each 
foot along the way—the 
reckless auto, clanging car 
and careless driven dray! 
Bvt through it all my 
Bobby boy came safe and 
sound of limb, until - at 
last vacation brought relief 
from care of him. For on 
the dear old farm at home, 
with meadows green and 
fair, what harm, pray tell, 
what danger foul could 
come to Bobby there? And 
so I turned him out to 
romp from dawn to set of 
sun, and, light of heart, I 
kissed the scamp, so wild 
to play and run. No more 
my soul was torn with fear; 
my sturdy little man be- 
yond my sight I now could 
trust, nor risk of danger 
ran. The first day in the 
swimming hole my Bobby 
nearly drowned! The next 
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within a grass-grown 
well my precious boy 
they found! Twice 
from an apple tree he 


fell, and one whole 
day was lost; he-« 


nearly smothered in 
the hay and by a bull 
was tossed! A broken 
aym, bruises galore 
and clothes—oh, 
such a sight! Vaca- 
tion had much longer 
been, my heart had 
stopped of fright. M. 
# The waiter so smug 
and unseeing to people 
not given to feeing, 
who brings you tough 
steak and an under- 
done cake, this dis- 
dainful, superlative 
being I’ve discovered 
succumbs to the 
clutch of a coin in the 
palm; though not 
much of a fee still it 
is ehough for the biz 
and a wonder is wro’t 
at the touch of. And 
so, though the habit’s 
pernicious and_bor- 
ders, I fear, on the 
vicious, it ‘often is 
best in a fee to in- 
vest for the world’s, 
as a whole, ava- 
ricious. Thus a five 
per cent tip well in- 
vested will return, as 
I often have tested, 
in comfort and ease 
tenfold, if you please, 
though the graft sh’d 
at once be arrested. I. 


** The waiter so smug and unseeing’ 
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By Viator 


OLLAND has many trav- 


elers, has inspired many writers. 
Among the latter none has ever ex- 
pressed himself more graphically than 
the brilliant Italian author, Edmondo 
de Amicis, who says in his book, Holland 
and Its People: “What sort of country 
Holland is, has been told by many in few 
words. Napoleon said it was an allu- 
vion of French rivers—and with this 
pretext he added it to the empire. One 
wriler has defined it as a sort of transi- 
tion between land and sea. Another, as 
an immense crust of earth floating on 
the water. Others, an annex of the old 
world, the end of the earth and the be- 
ginning of the sea, a measureless raft 
of mud and sand; and Philip Il of 
Spain called it the country nearest to 
hell.” 
But they all agreed upon one point, 
and all expressed it in the same words: 


“Holland is a conquest made by man 
over the sea; it is an artificial country; 
the Hollanders made it; it exists be- 
cause the Hollanders preserve it; it will 
vanish whenever the Hollanders shall 
abandon it.” 

But Holland has done more than de- 
fend herself against the waters; she has 
made herself mistress of them, and has 
used them for her own defense. Water 
was the cause of her poverty, she has 
made it the source of her wealth. Over 
the whole country extends an immense 
network of canals, which serves both 
for the irrigation of the land and as a 
means of communication. The cities, 
by means of canals, communicate with 
the sea; canals run from town to town, 
and from them to villages, which are 
themselves bound together by these 
watery ways, and are connected even to 
the houses scattered over the country; 

smaller canals surround 


The Rokin (grand canal) at Amsterdam, Holland 


the fields and orchards, 
pastures and_ kitchen 
gardens, serving at once 
as boundary wall, hedge 
and roadway; every 
house is a little port. 
The canals are the ar- 
teries of Holland, and 
the water her life-blood. 
The soil, which in other 
countries is a gift of na- 
ture, is in Holland a 
work of men’s hands. 
Holland draws the 
greater part of her 
wealth from commerce, 
but before commerce 
comes the cultivation of 
the soil; and the soil had 
to be created. The first 
elements of manufac- 
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Scheveningen, Holland's great bathing resort 


ture, iron and coal, were lacking, there 
was no wood, there was no stone, there 
were no metals. “Nature,” says a Dutch 
poet, “had refused all her gifts to Hol- 
land; the Hollanders had to do every- 
thing in spite of nature.” And bravely 
was the deed accomplished, for Holland, 
that sandy, marshy country which the 
ancients considered all but uninhabita- 
ble, now sends out yearly from her con- 
fines agricultural products to the value 
of a hundred millions of franes, and 
possesses about one million, three hun- 
dred thousand head of cattle. 

It may be easily understood how the 
physical peculiarities of their country 
must influence the Dutch people; and 
their genius is in perfect 


tive than creative. And 
by virtue of these quali- 
ties of prudence, phleg- 
matic activity, and the 
spirit of conservatism, 
they are ever advancing, 
though by slow degrees; 
they acquire gradually, 
but they never lose what 
they have gained; ho!d- 
ing stubbornly to the an- 
cient customs; preserv- 
ing almost intact, and 
despite the neighborhood 
of three great nations, 
their own originality; 
preserving it through 
every form of govern- 
ment, through foreign 
invasions, through polit- 
ical and foreign wars, in 
spite of the enormous 
‘concourse of strangers 
from every country that are always com- 
ing among them; and remaining, in 
short, of all the northern races of 
Europe, that one which, though ever 
advancing in the path of civilization, 
has kept its antique stamp most clearly. 

The Hague, the capital of Holland, is 
the Eden of the north. At first it was 
simply the hedge or hunting forest of 
the court, as the name implies, but be- 
came more and more the resort of the 
upper classes, and is today the most aris- 
tocratic city in Holland. Amsterdam is 
really the quainter and more curious of 
the two. But it has all the bustle and 
confusion of a commercial capital and 
all the modern business spirit. 


harmony with the char- 
acter of Holland. The 
necessity of constant 
struggle, of continuous 
labor, and of perpetual 
sacrifice, has made them 
a highly practical and 
economical people. 
Good sense is their most 
salient quality, economy 
one of their chief vir- 
tues; they are excellent 
in all useful arts, spar- 
ing of diversion, simple 
even in their greatness; 
succeeding in whatever 
they undertake by dint 
of tenacity and a 
thoughtful and orderly 
activity; more wise than 
heroic; more conserva- 
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At the extreme left is seen a centrifugal cream separator, the attendant using a chemical test _ 


apparatus. 


Other attendants at the left placing milk in ‘een ovens 


to be pasteurized in individual bottles 


Certified Milk and Other Forms 


By Joseph H. Adams 


HE word “certified” as 
applied to milk carries 
more with it than the 
average housekeeper 
and consumer realizes, 
particularly in the 
neighborhood of large 

cities and towns where the consumption 
of milk is large, and many companies 
are competing for trade. The word has 
been misapplied to a low grade of milk 
by some unscrupulous dealers, but local 
boards of health have succeeded in stamp- 
ing out this fraud whenever it has been 


discovered and severe penalties have © 


made it dangerous for any dealers to 
tamper with the term “certifi 

The expression was originated by Dr 
Coit of Newark, New Jersey, in 1893, 
when the first active steps were taken 
to improve an otherwise unclean source 


Dr Coit.is a specialist 


of milk supply. 
in children’s diseases and for several 
years he tried to get the legislature of 
the state of New Jersey and the local 
health boards to pass ordinances com- 
pelling a change in the milk supply of 
Newark, so that clean milk for infant 


feeding might be available. Failing in 
this, he formed a small commission com- 
posed of himself and several other phy- 
sicians of Newark and neighboring 
towns. They agreed to supervise the 


.production of milk one dairy and give 


a certificate of excellence to the dairy- 
man producing milk of a safe standard. 

In 1893 they chose a dairyman named 
Francisco near. Caldwell and showed 
him how to use the sanitary methods, 
which he readily realized would benefit 
his business. The expert for the com- 
mission examined the dairy and the cat- 
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CERTIFIED MILK AND OTHER FORMS 


tle at least once ‘a month, regularly, 
and sometimes oftener, gave this dairy- 
man a signed certificate of excellence 
and sent copies to the physicians in the 
towns where the milk was delivered. 
Naturally a physician’s recommendation 
would be taken by a patient or family 
in which there was sickness, with the 
result that Francisco’s business and 
methods improved. 

Beginning with eighteen cows in 1893, 
the dairy now has over six hundred head 
of the finest cattle. It is called the Fair- 
field dairy and is one of the largest and 
finest dairies in this country. The orig- 
inal commission is still in existence and 
calls itself the “milk commission” of 
Essex county. 

The suécess of the movement initiated 
by Dr Coit attracted such attention that 
other cities, in this and other countries, 
have made similar attempts and many 
other dairymen have gone into the pro- 
duction of certified milk. Philadelphia 
was the next in line to take up the milk 


question. There some of the physicians’ 


who make a specialty of children’s dis- 
eases appointed a committee, in 1897-8, 
from the members of their society, who 
offered to give a certificate to the dairy- 
men producing milk under a set of rules 
recommended by the society. This was 
the first commission to set a standard. 
They adopted a standard of 10,000 bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter of milk, a 


Clean barns are a necessity to the production of ‘‘low count’’ milk 


very low count then, as the average num- 
ber in “raw” milk ran from one to ten 
millions of bacteria to the cubic centi- 
meter. In Philadelphia are now seven 
dairies shipping in milk under 10,000 
bacteria to the centimeter, one of these 
being the famous Purity dairy, the de- 
scription of which so greatly interested 
Goop HovusekEeepina readers in May, 
1905. 

In the year 1900, certain New York 
physicians became interested in this all 
important question. The board of health 
there has nothing to do with certified 
milk, which is an entirely private affair 
carried on by commissions. The New 
York county medical society appointed 
a committee to offer certificates to dai- 
ries producing milk under their rules and 
inspection and coming up to their stand- 
ard of 30,000 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. The physicians in each city that 
took up the question, established a lab- 
oratory with an expert examiner, bac- 
teriologist, chemist and veterinary, mak- 
ing regular monthly examinations of 
dairies and stock. New York and Brook- 
lyn now have. eighteen dairies shipping 
in certified milk,’a product which can 
be relied upon as_ being * absolutely 


pure. 

.In both New York and Philadelphia 
the commissioners furnish the dairymen 
with small slips of paper or with printed 
caps to put upon the top of every bottle 

so the public can 
know the milk is 
certified. 

The three im- 
portant milk pro- 
ductions are, first, 
certified milk, sec- 
ond, pasteurized, 
third, sterilized. 
All other milk is 
common and more 
or less harmful to 
use, particularly 
for child or infant 
feeding. 

Certified milk is 
raw natural milk 
from healthy, well 
fed cows and pro- 
duced under the 
most sanitary con- 
ditions for the 
prevention of con- 
tamination. It is 
bottled direct from 
the cows in the 
country, cooled 


and shipped with 
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the greatest speed to its point of con- 
sumption, therefore is much.fresher than 
milk iced and sent in cans to be bot- 
tied in or near the cities. - 
ing purposes, infant feeding and. in sick- 
ness there is a decided advantage ob- 
served in the use of this milk over any 
other kind. 

The most that can be said in the way. 
of criticism of certified milk is that the 
price is much above the regular market 
rate, that the dairies producing it are 
owned by men with plenty of - capital, 
whereby this class of pure milk is made 
possible, and that the ordinary farmer 
cannot cope with the pure milk question 
on such a scale, as he has not the back- 
ing. 


In Philadelphia certified milk sells at 


12 to 16 cents per quart, while in New 


York it goes as high as 20 cents, but this 


is the product of the Brookside farm, 


near Newburgh. The 20-cent milk is a 
fancy product in which every precaution 
is taken to eliminate every possible 
chance of contamination. The employ- 
ees take a complete bath from head to 
foot and dress in sterilized cotton cloth- 
ing before milking; they wash and ster- 
ilize their hands before milking each 
cow, and the cows are washed from nose 


For drink-. 
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to tail twice daily; no droppings accu- 
mulate in the barns, for men constantly 
remove them night and day. With a 
clipping machine the hair around bag, 
belly and rear of cows is cropped close, 
so no dirt can accumulate. The bags 
are washed with antiseptic solution and 
each cow has~her own sterilized towel 
for the bag. 
his mi#k has analyzed under 150 bac- 
per —cubic centimeter for eight 
weeks at a time and is fully worth 20 
cents per quart.to the consumer, espe- 
cially. in. time of sickness. 
. Pasteurized milk, so named after the 
great. scientist, Louis Pasteur, is next 
best to. certified milk. Pasteur discov- 
ered that by submitting wines to a mild 
degree of heat, somewhat below the boil- 
ing point, for three successive times at 
intervals of a day, he could destroy prac- 
tically all germ life. Pasteurization con- 
sists of this successive heating at inter- 
vals, but this term has been modified 
and come to mean heating at a moderate 
temperature.a half hour, then rapidly 
cooling.. The. pasteurizing temperature 
slightly changes the nature of the milk; 
but so little that the majority of infants 
thrive on this food. 
Certified milk is far better than pas- 


A model herd on a model dairy farm 
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CERTIFIED MILK 


teurized and all chil- 
dren do best on this 
product. For the 
poor, however, Nathan 
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boil it as a precau- 
tion. 
Any milk, good or 


Straus has made it 
possible to purchase 
milk for four cents 
per quart, with which 
goes unwritten 
guarantee that it is a 
safe food for the sick 
child, the delicate 
woman and the con- 
valescent patient. 

The milk compa- 
nies which produce 
pasteurized milk for 
distribution among 
their customers get 
the regulation price 
of eight cents, and at 
that it is far safer 
than the milk in bulk 
or that in bottles fur- 
nished by the ordi- 
nary way. 

In Denmark all 
milk not certified is 
pasteurized by law, 
and offenders are se- 
verely punished. 
Denmark has the fin- 
est milk supply in the 
world. It is a nation 
in the dairy business 
and supplies England 
with a large percent- 
age of butter. 

Analysis of pas- 
teurized milk puts 
through the machine 
where the whole process from cow to bot- 
tles is only two minutes will show a re- 
duction of bacteria from 5,000,000, at 
the start, to less than 50,000, at the fin- 
ish. A good machine kills 99 per cent 
of the bacteria and practicaliy all of the 
disease germs. Such milk is safe from 
the bacterial standpoint. 

Sterilized milk is nothing more than 
boiled milk and a graveyard for dead 
bacteria and germs. There are practi- 
cally no milk companies today which 
sterilize. Ten years ago sterilized milk 
was recommended by the majority of 
physicians; today it is a rare thing to 
find one who advocates it. Sterilized 
milk is sometimes used in the household 
and it is getting to be quite a common 
practice for mothers to boil milk before 
giving it to their babies. This is es- 
pecially common among the poorer 
class, who purchase cheap milk and 


A sterilizer used in a stage of the process : il 
of pasteurizing milk in bulk tion now that chil- 


bad, when boiled for 
thirty minutes, will 
be free from germs, 
but boiling coagulates 
the albumen and the 
milk becomes difficult 
of digestion, and will 
be refused by many 
children because of 
its disagreeable 
burned taste. 

The health board 
examinations of cows 
at dairies sending 
milk into New York 
city reveals the fact 
that 20 to 50 per cent 
have tuberculosis. In 
New Jersey a short 
time ago it was found 
that 33 per cent of 
cows in herds of or- 
dinary farmers had 
tuberculosis. Autop- 
sies by physicians 
upon children who 
died at children’s hos- 
pitals in New York, 
where they were 
brought for treat- 
ment, showed that 
death occurred in 20 
per cent of those un- 
der six years of age 
from tuberculosis. 

There is no ques- 


dren may- develop tu- 
berculosis from contaminated cow’s 
milk, sold in cans, from the grocery store 
or cheap dairy. Certified and pasteur- 
ized milk are the only safe forms to 
give infants and young children. 

Here are a few facts concerning New 
York’s milk supply: One and one-half 
millions of quarts of milk are consumed 
each day, half from cans, half from bot- 
tles. It is estimated that besides other 
sediment and impurities this milk con- 
tains 600 pounds of cow manure. In 
some other cities the conditions are 
worse. Eight thousand quarts of certi- 
fied milk are consumed daily, a very 
small percentage compared with 800,000 
quarts of bottled milk. 

At least 250,000 cows are necessary to 
supply New York city alone and some of 
the milk travels 350 miles. The average 
age of milk is twenty-four hours, though 
the majority of it is thirty-six to forty- 
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eight hours old. The health board reg- 
ulations have improved the supply of 
milk by forcing producers to ship it 
under 50 degrees temperature from farm 
to city. 

The law requires 12 per cent solids, 
3 per cent fats, that there shall be no 
added water, no adulterants or coloring 
‘matter and no preservatives; heavy pen- 
alties and even imprisonment follow 
transgression of these ordinances. The 
great cities need clean milk more than 
rich milk, for there lurk in dirty milk 
the germs of many diseases 

The fact that colonies of bacteria be- 
come visible to the naked eye furnishes 
a ready means for counting the number 
in a drop of milk, for if the drop is 
mixed with jelly containing proper 
food each individual bacterium will 
show his location by the colony of the 
descendants which grow up around him, 
because the jelly prevents them from 
floating or swimming away. Thus, if 
a plate has one hundred colonies visible 
to the eye it is then easy to count the 
original bacteria by the minute white 
spots scattered all over the disc. 

The two discs or “Petri” plates in the 
illustration show clearly this means of 
counting. In the drop of certified milk 
there are very few dots visible, but in the 
drop of common or grocery store milk, 
many hundred colonies can be seen, each 
one representing hundreds of thousands 
of descendants. The first grade is safe, 
the second unsafe and often harmful in 
its effects if fed to infants or invalids. 
Milk is not naturally the home of germs; 
a healthy cow with udder properly washed 
and the first few streams of “fore milk” 


A drop of certified milk one week old, many 
times magnified 
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drawn and discarded will often give milk 
absolutely free from bacteria. When the 
fluid is cooled to 50 degrees or lower the 
growth is checked and at 38 to 40 degrees 
is practically stopped. 

As a leader in this campaign against 
impure milk, the comparatively small 
town of Montclair, New Jersey, stands 
in the foreground. The inhabitants 
unite as a body, backing the local board 
of health. The Montclair Herald fear- 
lessly publishes periodically the table 
showing the comparative rating of the 
local milk supplies as determined by the 
board of health laboratory, and invites 
inspection of the monthly reports on the 
various farms and dairies sending in 
milk. This list is headed with the Fair- 
field dairy (cert.) having a bacteria 
count averaging 9,350, and ends with 
dairies showing counts from 250,000. to 
350,000 per cubic centimeter. The local 
board will shortly drive some men out 
of the milk business or cause them to 
move to other parts, for they are deter- 
mined to keep the count below 100,000, 
and eventually even lower. 

Apart from the work in the home and 
in social gatherings, there is a duty to 
the mothers of this country to combine 
in their efforts to back the local health 
boards in bringing about a clean and 
pure milk supply, either by certification 
or pasteurization, as speedily as possi- 
ble. Do not expect to get milk for six, 
seven or eight cents where the germ-free 
product can be had for a cent or two 
more. The ounce of prevention is al- 
ways worth more than the pound of cure. 
The cost of the nae milk will in nowise 
balance the doctor's bill. 


A drop os Pa grocery store milk one week 
showing colonies of millions 
of bacteria 
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Our great constructive policy—the itive method of dealing with tie probléms 
of pure food and forth in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for May. 


plap shows how eac person may profit himself and belp on the movement by jo! 


The Pure Food 


A Woman's National Organization, in Which Men and Young Folks May Assist—No 


Cost to Members Except Right Use of Their Influence—Women’'s 
Clubs and Other Organizations May Affiliate 


NECESSITY FOR ACTION 


Failure of the Pure Food Bill in Congress—U. S. Department of Agriculture Deprived of 


Money or Authority for Food Work—Setback for All Government Supervision of 
Foods—Good Housekeeping Now the National Power for Safeguarding Inter- 
ests of Consumers, Producers and Distributers of Reliable Products 


ONGRESS will probably adjourn without enacting the pure food 
bill. The senate passed the Heyburn measure on February 21, 
1906, for which the house committee substituted the Hepburn 
bill, but at this writing the latter measure has not been voteil 
upon in the lower branch. Even should it pass the house, the 
differences between the two bills are so great that it would be a 

marvel if the conference committee should reach an agreement in a form 

acceptable to both house and senate. 

The plain, unvarnished truth is this: all kinds of influence are being 
used at Washington to defeat any pure food legislation. Not content with 
this, the patent medicine fakirs and food adulterators seek to eliminate all 
food investigations from the United States department of agriculture. This 
influence is none the less effective because it is so quiet, so insidious, so per- 
sistent. It got in its fine work while public attention was diverted by the rail- 
way rate bill, the California disaster and other exciting events. 

The truth of these statements becomes more and more apparent. Sen- 
sational language is not necessary to emphasize the situation. 

The house of representatives at Washington has passed the agricultural 
appropriation bill after carefully divesting that department of all means for 
investigating food adulteration, cold storage, the nutritive value of foods. or 
the effects of preservatives and coloring matter on health, or to establish 
standards for food products. 

This complete setback to the pure food movement 

will probably succeed in the senate also. In such an event the enemies of 

pure food will find it easy to prevent final action upon either the Heyburn or 

Hepburn pure food bill. Even if this exposure by Goon HovseKEEPING pre- 

vents entire defeat, whatever legislation is secured will be of practically no 

avail. For even should the pure food bill become a law, the department of 

agriculture is shorn of all means for making the investigations whieh are a 

prerequisite to any enforcement of such a law. 

Apparently all progress that has been made by the national pure. food 
movement in the past twenty years has been lost outright. The unholy coterie 
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‘of fakirs who debauch and defraud the people with alcoholic nostrum: under 
the name of patent medicines, or with adulterated foods, drinks and drugs, are 
in high feather. They are saying to themselves: “Now we can go ahead and 
ply our traffic without let or hindrance from national authorities. By putting 
up our stuff to reach the consumer in original unbroken packages, we can 
even escape most of the pure food laws of the different states. We can 
restore the patent medicine business to its old-time glory. We can adulterate 
food products and put out low grade substitutes in imitation of the high 
grade brands, practically without restraint, and to our very great profit.” 

There is more truth than poetry in such elation among the enemies of 
pure foods and drugs. Unless they are defeated by some miracle ere congre-s 
adjourns, these enemies of the public weal may prey upon the people more 
freely and more seriously than ever before. The greater the profit of their 
fraud, the greater the damage done to consumers, not to mention producers 
and distributers of reliable food products. 

The manufacturer who has built up a reputation for his honest goods by 
years of conscientious effort and large expenditure, will be subjected to the 
worst and most unfair form of competition, from inferior, adulterated or 
cheaper goods put out in the guise of products equal to his own. 

The grocer in worse plight 

And the grocer, when misled into selling such stuff and brought before 
the courts for violation of local ordinances or state laws regarding foods, will 
have absolutely no redress. In fact, the grocer’s plight bids fair to be even 
worse during the next year or two than ever before, for not only will he have 
to pay his legal expenses and court fines. but may also suffer imprisonment 
for selling articles which he justly presumed were all right. 

Because of the failure of national legislation, the various states will be 
disposed to enforce more rigidly than ever their own conflicting food laws, 
yet in how few cases are these statutes or their enforcement capable of pro- 
tecting consumers, not to mention securing justice to honest producers and 
reliable distributers. 

The national safeguard 

In this crisis Goop Hovsekeerptne stands out as the one national author- 
ity capable of safeguarding the public welfare. Through its constructive 
policy of listing in its Roll of Honor food products that come up to the Goon 
HovsEKEEPING standard of excellence, this magazine performs an invaluable 
service in centering attention upon meritorious products that may safely be 
consumed by reason of their purity, quality and wholesomeness. Through 
the American Pure Food Assurance Company, a corporation separately insti- 
tuted for its special work, the mutual interests of consumers and of reliable 
producers and distributers will be still further insured, to the mutual profit of 
all concerned. 

But the situation demands even more than this. The unlimited power 
of public opinion must be organized into a coherent force that will not only 
insist upon a national pure food law, but also make it possible for every 
individual and each family to safeguard the purity, wholesomeness and quality 
of the foods they. daily consume. This organized effort and individual in- 
fluence must be exercised mainly by the women. They have the numbers, 
time, disposition, knowledge, energy and power to enforce their demands. To 
enable the women of America to act well their part in this vital crisis, Goop 
HovseKEEPING will assist them to rapidly perfeet a woman’s national organ- 
ization under the name of 

Pure Food feague 

The objects of the League are— 

(1) To secure a national pure food law that shall be just to all. 
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PURE FOOD ASSURANCE 


(2) To secure improvements and uniformity in state food laws. 
(3) To enable every person to insure for themselves good food, pure 
and unadulterated, right in quality and assuredly wholesome. 

(4) To obtain such food at reasonable prices. 

(5) To consume such food in a manner that will produce maximum 
nourishment with minimum ill effects, thus fitting each individual for largest 
happiness-and fullest success so far as nutrition governs human life. 

(6) To enable consumer, distributer and producer of good foods to 
make more money and save more money than is possible in any other way so 
far as foods are concerned. 

(7) To promote right living, better citizenship, the higher life of the 
household, correct methods in business, to an extent that eventually shall 
make the American people the most perfect on earth, and be a guaranty of 
quality for American products in the markets of the world. 


The league’s plan of campaign 

Its plan of campaign is simplicity itself. The executive details will be 
conducted by Goop HovseKEEPING, without any cash outlay whatever by 
members. Even the effort and influence required of each member will be 
reduced to the smallest minimum, and yet may accomplish tremendous re- 
sults. The secret of this success lies in the marvelous power of self-interest 
co-operating through organization in harmony with twentieth century ideas, 
ideals and methods. 

It is easy enough when you know how. And the Pure Food League's 
equipment, which will be sent free to all interested parties, makes the whole 
matter perfectly easy. With this equipment each man or woman, and even 
the boys or. girls, can do much to practically insure good foods at fair prices, 
irrespective of state or national legislation or officials. Let each simply em- 
ploy their own inherent power, which most of us have never used, and still 
more of us are ignorant of, and by just a little united effort our people may 
accomplish through the Pure Food League more in a few months than has 
been done in twenty years in behalf of pure food. 

This magazine has pointed out the way. It has organized the Pure Food 
League, through which each individual may do her or his mite, and by means 
of which every woman’s club, church, society, labor union or other organiza- 
tion may efficiently assist in securing the priceless objects sought. Now let 
the responses be immediate and universal. Copy or cut out the form below, 
and mail it at once to the Pure Food League, Springfield, Mass. Do not 
delay. Act at once. To apply for the equipment will cost you nothing, it 
will show you how to benefit your own health and pocketbook, and how to 
secure the objects of the League for the entire public. If you take hold, 
others will and success is assured. Goop HOUSEKEEPING is doing its part; we 
know that you will do yours. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Roll of Honor 
“If it’s good enough for G H it’s good enough for me” 
U-All-No After Dinner Mint Candy, 


Manufacturing Company of America, 
459 North 12th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Made in a peculiarly cleanly manner, 
mostly by machinery, from cane sugar 
and ingredients chemically tested for 
purity and uniformity. This firm “main- 
tains a specially equipped laboratory, in 
charge of a graduate chemist of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where. critical 
tests are made of every material enter- 
ing into the candy.” 

Underwood’s Original Deviled Ham, 
1 Ib Little Red Devil Brand, Wm Under- 
wood Co, 52 Fulton street, Boston. Se- 
lected fresh (green) hams are microscop- 
ically inspected, smoked witb hickory 
smoke, cured with cane sugar, flavored 
with fine spices, thoroughly cooked, and 
after the meat is cut from the bones it is 
not touched by human hands; sterilized 
three times in the process. 

Cream of Wheat, Cream of Wheat Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. A breakfast food 
made wholly from selected hard spring 
wheat by mechanical processes exclu- 
sively and is sterilized before using. 

Creme de la Creme Olive Oil, McTl- 

_vaine Brand. Made by Victor A. Sartori 
at Leghorn, Italy, for McIlvaine Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Liebig’s Extract of Beef, Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat Co, Ltd, 120 Hudson street, 
New York, head office 4 Lloyd’s avenue, 
London, England. A standard prepara- 
tion of uniform quality, owing to the 
care exercised at the factories in South 
America and to the further examination 
by a scientific commission at Munich of 
the material in bulk before it is potted 
for consumption. The United States 
courts have recently confirmed this com- 
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pany’s rights to the exclusive use of the 
word Liebig in connection with meat ex- 
tracts. 

Egg-O-See, Battle Creek Breakfast 
Food Co, Ltd, Buffalo, N Y, and Quincy, 
Ill. Made from selected wheat, carefully 
cleansed, sweetened with eane sugar “anid 
the purest. fruit juices we can make.” : 

Horlick’s:. Malted Milk, Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co, Racine, Wis. The 
milk is produced and handled under 
the strictest sanitary conditions, the 
flour used is from selected wheat, the 
malt is malted “to obtain the highest 
nutritive value and strongest diastatic 
quality, in order to insure its thorough 
action upon the casein of the milk.” 
Horlick’s malted milk lunch tablets are 
the same in tabloid form, with sweet 
chocolate added. 

Woodcock Brand Macaroni, Woodcock 
Macaroni Co, 25 North Washington 
street, Rochester, N Y. Made in a per- 
fectly clean factory from the “farina” 
layer of bluestem northwestern hard 
spring wheat, and purest water, mixed 
and cut by machinery, slowly cured by 
natural dry air. The establishment is a 
model of cleanliness. 

Quaker Oats, American Cereal Co, 
Chicago, manufactured at Akron, O, 
and Cedar Rapids, Ia, in modern mills 
by sanitary processes. “Our sytem of 
milling is constantly being improved and 
lengthened to enable us to take out the 
last particle of foreign matter which 
may be in the grain when it is delivered 
to us.” 

Malt Breakfast Food, The Malted 
Cereals Co, Burlington, Vt. It is made 
from seleeted grains, being two-thirds 
entire wheat and one-third a malted prod- 
uet, “which is a cooked preparation of 
three flours, the latter mixture being 
over 80 per cent entire wheat flour, and 
the balance a flour containing the dias- 
tatic element of barley malt,” put up 
with especial care for cleanliness. 

Blue Label Tomato Ketchup, Curtice 
Brothers Co, Rochester, N Y. Choice 
ripe tomatoes and pure spices, carefully 
prepared under hygienic conditions, no 
artificial coloring substance. To prevent 
fermentation, benzoate of soda is used 
to the extent of less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. Care in securing the finest 
tomatoes is carried to the extent of sup- 
plying farmers who grow the crop under 
contract with pure seed true to name of 
the varieties which experience has shown 
to give most satisfactory results. 
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The Tyranny of the Kitchen 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


It is a hot summer’s day. Without the 
thermometer measures something very 
near ninety in the shade. In the kitchen, 
where there is a brisk fire in the range, 
the temperature must be very nearly a 
hundred. Nor is the heat the dry heat 
of out of doors, for on the range, which 
gives off heat as briskly as if it were 
midwinter, are half a dozen flatirons. 
Each individual piece of linen as the 
iron hisses over its moist surface adds 
steam to the already steam-laden air. 
It would make anyone tired to sit quiet 
in this atmosphere, and the woman who 
is ironing moves like a automaton, fairly 
dazed with the heat. The last piece of 
ironing is done, the clean linen ranged 
in neat piles, and the woman as she 
might express it is “clean beat out,” and 
no wonder. 

But supper must now be seen to. So 
she stirs up some popovers—they take 
only a short time and she has a hot oven 
—and cooks a dish of ham and eggs. 
For the “getting” of this simple meal 
and for the heating of the irons, there 
has been enough coal consumed to heat 
the large kitchen in the coldest weather; 
to heat the great kitchen boiler of water; 
and to cook an elaborate many-course 
dinner. 

It is midsummer in America, the land 
of all others where women are well 
treated and where all sorts of devices 
abound to help them through their house- 
work, and this scene or one similar to it 
is enacted many times during summer 
in the kitchen of the majority of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING’s readers. 

It is a summer ir Italy; the hot white 
roads radiate heat as do the blank faces 
of the houses. There is not a soul stir- 
ring at this hour except a party of sight- 
seeing Americans; they are evidently 
mad, for they do not keep in the shade, 
which from the Italian point of view is 
far more lacking in intelligence than not 


“knowing enough to go in when it rains.” 
It is interesting to note that while the 
summer sun beats down pitilessly until 
Italy is seethed in a white heat, the 
death rate from heat prostration is far 
less in proportion than with us in our 
more temperate climate, and for the rea- 
son that the Italians walk religiously on 
the shady side of the street, if anything 
takes them abroad before the cool of the 
day; and that every man, woman and 
child for whom it is possible spends the 
middle of the day in a cool costume in- 
doors. Fortunately it is possible for the 
majority, for during the hot weather 
many factories give two or three hours 
for the nooning, and that is why our 
town presents the appearance of a de- 
serted village. 

In the latter part of the afternoon the 
evening breeze springs up and the town 
awakes and resumes the work which was 
begun in the early morning. If you 
happen to dine in the garden of the little 
hotel Italia and stroll around the garden 
after dinner, you may, by following up 
one of the gravel walks, come upon a sort 
of out-of-doors room screened off from 
the garden by close growing evergreens 
and shaded by tall trees. An acetylene 
gas jet sheds a strong light on a table 
and there out of doors in the cool of the 
evening breeze, a woman is ironing. The 
irons are heated by two tiny charcoal 
fires made in earthen braziers, which re- 
semble large square flowerpots. Annun- 
ciata does not need a range standing 
some six feet in its stockings to heat her 
four irons. It is doubtful if she has 
ever seen such a range in her life, for 
though she is the cook of the hotel to 
which is attached a restaurant, and many 
people take their meals there daily, she 
uses less fuel in her cooking arrange- 
ments than the average American family 
would use to cook its simple meals. In 
the cool of the morning she folded and 
sprinkled her clothes, did the morning 
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work early and then rested. Now she 
sings as she works in the fresh evening 
air. Although people are dining at the 
stone tables in the garden, she is as re- 
mote from them as if she were working 
in a hot kitchen. 

There is a lesson to be drawn from these 
two pictures and that is, that we Ameri- 
cans are often sacrificed at the altar of 
our own prosperity, and go through life 
wearily carrying on our backs a load 
of modern improvements. 

Of course an out-of-door work room 
is not practical for most of us. But a 
little looking into the question will show 
that mueh may be done in summer to 
mitigate the relentless, life-sapping heat 
of our kitchens. There are few country 
houses which might not have an out- 
door work room by adding a few feet to 
the back porch, and many houses which 
have in the shape of a side piazza or 
back piazza an out-of-door room ready 
to hand, where all ironing and a great 
deal of the preparing of the food for 
cooking might and ought to be done. It 
is easy to sereen such a piazza or porch 
from the street by adjusting Venetian 
blinds, or better still, by starting flower 
boxes in the spring have a thick, leafy 
shelter of vines by the time hot weather 
drives one out of doors. 

Even where such an outdoor kitchen 
is impractical, there is no exeuse at any 
time to add the heat of an active kitehen 
stove to the work of ironing. Flatirons 
can be heated on small kerosene stoves. 
If the flame is found to blacken the 
irons, a cover not unlike a stove lid can 
easily be cut by the tinsmith from a thick 
piece of zine or from galvanized iron, 
and the iron set on that. There are aiso 
a number of excellent patent flatirons 
to be found in large hardware stores or 
to be bought through agents, which are 
heated from within by various devices; 
while flatirons which are heated over gas 
jets will be found practical for those who 
have gas in their houses. 

If you were to go into the average 
Italian kitchen you would see nothing 
that you would recognize as a stove. On 
one side of the room would be a great 
elevated soapstone hearth about the hight 
of the average stove, over this an old- 
fashioned chimney hood and hanging 
down in the center a crane with an 
iron chain and hook. If it was dinner 
time a wood fire would be blazing on this 
hearth and an iron pot would very likely 
be suspended over the fire; flanking the 
wood fire—and a tiny economical little 
blaze you may be sure it would be—you 
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would find a number of the same earthen 
affairs so resembling flowerpots over 
which the irons were heated. If there 
were four dishes to be cooked four char- 
coal fires would be lighted in four of 
these braziers and if only one dish, only 
one fire. Hanging on a hook by the 
hearth is a turkey feather fan, and the 
way the cook gives a flirt or two when 
she wishes bright coals, the way she puts 
a spoonful of ashes over the too ardent 
embers or a tiny handful of charcoal to 
nurse one of her fires, makes one realize 
that cooking under such conditions is 
an art. The cost of fuel for cooking the 
meals of your Italian household is about 
one-third the cost of the fuel of an aver- 
age American home, although the Italian 
must pay at least twice as much propor- 
tionally for his coal and wood. 

If, with what seems to us such ab- 
surdly inadequate means, Italians can 
cook a varied succession of well-seasoned 
meals, we can emulate their simple cook- 
ing arrangement to a certain extent. If 
there is gas in the house, then a two or 
three burner gas stove—we are not speak- 
of a gas range—placed on a zine covered 
table of a convenient hight solves the 
problem. If there be no gas, or if mu- 
nicipal greed renders the price of gas 
prohibitive, small kerosene stoves always 
on the zine covered table can be made 
to do very well. 

There are of course many families who 
have met the question of the hot kitchen 
and the waste of fuel in their own sev- 
eral ways. But in the majority of homes, 
the big kitchen range still does the cook- 
ing summer and winter, so it may not 
come amiss to show how one family of 
four adults, a child and two servants, 
were cooked for during the summer 
season. 

When the cook was first shown her new 
oil stove cooking arrangements, she im- 
mediately asked: “What are them little 
things for? Nobody ean get a decent 
meal o’ victuals on them,” and she re- 
garded the inoffensive stove with suspi- 
eion and distrust. 

The housekeeper explained to her pa- 
tiently what their object was and how 
much heat and fatigue they would save. 
And while the cook listened she had a 
reason against the stove. “You can’t 
broil or roast on ’em,” she said. ; 

“You can cook a steak or a chop on a 
hot frying pan,” replied the housekeeper, 
“go that it is every bit as good as broiled. 
The secret is to cut more fat from the 
meat than for broiling and to heat your 
pan very hot. You can roast over such 
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a fire too if you have a proper pot for 
it like one of our deep earthen casseroles ; 
it would be better if we had a copper 
one;” and she took down a large earth- 
enware casserole deep enough to hold an 
erdinary sized fowl. 

“You can cook a chicken in, this per- 
fectly, arrange it as if it were for roast- 
ing, put a little bouillon or water in the 
bottom of the pot, cover the chicken up 
tightly, turn and baste frequently and 
you will have a_ perfectly roasted 
chicken.” 

The expression of the cook’s face 
showed she didn’t for a moment believe 
it, but she acknowledged that she was 
“most roasted to death all summer” and 
that it would do no harm to try and see 
what came of it. The tyranny of the 
kitchen range was over forever in one 
family. 

During the hot weather the meals of 
this family assumed a different charac- 
ter than they did in cold weather. In 
the first place the kitchen range was used 
only twice a week, and in the extremely 
hot weather but once, and a compara- 
tively cool day was chosen for making 
up the fire. Soup stock was made, the 
large roast of meat was cooked, poultry 
was roasted to be eaten cold or to be 
made up into jellied timbales or 
into salads with mayonnaise, and rolls 
and cake were baked. This family as a 
rule made its bread at home. Very few 
hot soups were served but cold bouillon 
was found much more _ acceptable. 
Neither was it thought necessary to eat 
hot meat three times every day. But for 
the substantial supper dish various deli- 
cious meat salads, appetizing plates of 
cold meats and other arrangements of 
cold meats, were prepared, directions for 
the making of which are to be found in 
every modern cook book and for which 
each summer Goop HovsekKEEPING has 
furnished delectable recipes. Sandwiches 
which were usually relegated to the pic- 
nic basket were experimented with. im- 
proved on, and found to make a very 
popular addition to the supper table. 

Salads in all their forms are, as every- 
ene knows, most wholesome in summer, 
and instead of serving all the vegetables 
piping hot together with the meat, a 
meat dish, potatoes and one other vege- 
table, followed by a vegetable salad, were 
found to furnish a pleasant midsummer 
meal, 

Another change in the menu was the 
substitution of cold desserts for warm 
ones. During the whole summer months 
this family had no hot desserts with the 
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exception of various shortcakes. Instead 
of pies and puddings they had various 
fruit and wine jellies, they enjoyed 
Bavarian creams in their many forms, 
“snow puddings” and blanc mange and 
some days dessert consisted entirely of 
fruit. 


Keeping Cool in Camp 
By Mabel Craft Deering 


At a camp near the cabin where we 
spent part of the summer, the campers 
kept cool, with the temperature at 108 
degrees, by cooking in a grove of tall 
pines near a spring-fed stream which was 
very cold, and during the hottest weather 
this was the dining room as well. 

We were in a big, comfortable log 
eabin, surrounded by a ditch through 
which a diverted mountain stream purrs 
and tinkles until the intense evaporation 
of noon reduces it to a few drops at the 
middle of the day. The heat was extreme 
but the cabin had very thick walls, well 
cemented between the logs, the walls be- 


ing left rough on the inside without fin- - 


ish of any sort except door and window 
frames. As there was a spacious attic 
the heat was slow in penetrating. All win- 
dows and doors were constantly open, al- 
lowing a current of air, but the dark 
green denim curtains were drawn to keep 
out the sun’s rays. At sundown the cur- 
tains were pushed back and by bedtime 
the rooms were beautifully cool. A big 
bunch of pennyroyal fastened over each 
bed and in the dining room, or veranda 
which served as such, kept away the flies. 

The cabin had been so built that the 
kitchen was the coolest place. Much care 
had been expended in selecting the site. 
The house was not built in dense shade 
but was situated so as to catch every 
breeze which stole down the river. 

As we were twenty-one miles from the 
railway there could be no ice. Meat was 
placed in a shaded wire safe and kept 
remarkably when one considered the tem- 
perature. When venison seemed in dan- 
ger of spoiling it was jerked after the 
Spanish fashion and dried on the roof. 
After being so treated it was excellent 
chopped and moistened to make patties 
or croquettes, cooked with a cream gravy 
like dried beef, or stewed. Tomatoes and 
cucumbers and all fruit which came in 
by pack train—some vegetables and wild 
fruits are grown on the place—were 
placed in large fish nets and sunk in the 
river, which, fed by melting snows, never 
rises above 55 degrees, no matter what 
the temperature. The salad and fruit 
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were brought from the river at the last 
moment before serving and the cold 
water for the “iced” tea and the butter 
came from the same source of coolness. 
During the hottest weather luncheon and 
dinner consisted of cold meats, salads 
and fruit desserts, though for dinner we 
had hot vegetables, soup and sometimes 
a hot pudding. Dinner was served late, 
often after 7, when it had commenced 
to grow cooler, and all three meals were 
served on the wide veranda, protected by 
a roof and by a wide awning which pro- 
jected fifty feet beyond the porch and 
prevented the glaring rays from striking 
the ground near the porch and thus 
reaching us indirectly. Hammocks. were 
slung on this porch and it made a delight- 
ful living room. It was twenty-five feet 
square, not counting the space under the 
awning, and was further shaded by some 
large trees. Rocking and camp chairs 
stood about and the large dining room 
table was formed of two smaller square 
tables put together. Between meals these 
smaller tables served for writing, sewing, 
reading or card playing, for the entire 
life of the household centered in the ve- 
randa. 

As soon as the necessary housework— 
reduced to lowest terms—was done every- 
one went to the river. No hats were 
worn, but big umbrellas were carried. 
There were two groups of hammocks, one 
for the household and guests and one for 
the servants. These hammocks were 
fastened almost over the water, where 
the trees were plentiful and big water 
lilies threw up large leaves like umbrellas. 
We often sat in our camp chairs under 
these tall lily leaves and sometimes sat 
on the interlaced roots and laved face 
and hands in the icy water. Thus we 
spent the hottest days in perfect comfort. 

The ladies wore shirt waists and skirts 
of thin, dark Japanese crepe, which al- 
lows good circulation of air. The waists 
were turned in at the neck, without bands 
in the back and low in front, with wide 
white linen collars turned back from the 
open space. The sleeves were elbow 
length and finished with wide white soft 
euffs which were very trim and pretty. 
Wide white canvas hats were worn when 
on long horseback rides. The men wore 
silk negligee shirts without anything 
under them in the hottest weather, the 
sleeves rolled to the elbows and the necks 
open except at the late dinner. Golf 
trousers and stockings completed the 
costume. 

Everyone bathed before the late dinner 
either in the shower bath in the cabin 
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or in the one quiet place in the rushing 
river. The river was only for the hardy 
—those used to ice cold baths. There is 
no swimming in the river (the McCloud 
in northern California) because of its ex- 
treme swiftness. The water for the 
shower bath came from the mountains 
and as it*flowed through an open ditch 
was quite warm before it reached the 
house, but was none the less refreshing. 
The tin bathtub was carried in on the 
head of a packer for five miles, so one 
can appreciate the luxury in these re- 
gions. 

As few white clothes as possible were 
worn, to reduce the amount of washing. 
The table was covered with white oil- 
cloth, with blue and white doilies for 
dinner, and with a red cloth at breakfast 
and luncheon. The handkerchiefs, stock- 
ings, towels and napkins were washed 
out at evening, and spread out to dry, 
which usually took less than half an 
hour, the mountain air being so dry. 
These were ironed in the cool of the next 
evening at a table out of doors. The 
nights were uniformly cool, though it 
was ninety at 10 o’clock on one occasion. 
This drove some of the guests to the ve- 
randa, the small iron beds being easily 
moved. 

So the heated time passed, leaving us 
in great comfort. When we wished to 
take a long horseback ride during the hot 
weather we breakfasted at 5, rode until 
10 or 11, lunched, slept under the trees 
and read until 4 and then returned 
in the cool of the evening. On one 
occasion we rode eighteen miles by moon- 
light over a steep Indian trail. When 
one comes to thinking it over afterward 
the cnly feeling is one of reminiscent de- 
light and a longing for next summer. 

Sleeping Cool 
By Hope Arden 

The warmest days can be borne with- 
out exhaustion if a comfortable night’s 
rest can be insured. In forty years I do 
not remember lying awake a night with 
heat, until one dreadful week in July, 
when I was not in my own house. To 
cool the chambers at home, all windows 
and doors were set wide open after a hot 
day, from ground floor to attic, and the 
bare floors under the roof were sprinkled 
with a whisk broom dipped in a pail of 
water. The attic windows and blinds 
were sprayed with the whisk, the bed- 
room windows in the chamber story were 
let down from the top as far as they 
would go, and clear’ water poured over 
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them from a pitcher, only enough to 
float over the large panes. The effect in 
cooling the rooms after a burning July 
day was magical, simply by evaporation, 
which carries off the heat, provided a 
free current of air is allowed. No splash- 
ing or dripping was permitted, only the 
careful pouring, so that the whole pane 
should be wet, a pint to a sash being 
sufficient. To wet the lower sash, the 
water was poured between the two sashes 
when both were down. 

To supplement this, and hasten the 
cooling of heated chambers in a country 
house where the sun beat all day, I wet 
an old sheet in a portable tin bathtub of 
water set at the foot of an old-fashioned 
clothes frame over which the wet sheet 
was thrown full width with the lower 
edge in the water. The refreshment was 
unspeakable, and the simple plan should 
be borne in mind by all who have to care 
for sick people in cramped quarters. 
This was before country houses had hose 
and lawn sprinklers, as now. I intend 
to be less wasteful of water on the lawn. 
and turn the hose and spray on windows, 
walls and roof after hot days to cool the 
house off. Ten minutes will cool a large 
cottage, if the water is applied after sun- 
down, as the night breeze comes up. 

Another point was taught by a friend 
from the tropics. The favorite bed in 
wealthy South American houses is a cot 
without mattress, the linen sheet spread 
directly on the canvas, the steel mat- 
tresses being unknown. I found this way 
cool, and the boys liked it especially. 
Pillow shams and dressy beds were not 
conspicuous in my housekeeping, but 
there were smooth, cool, linen sheets and 
pillow cases, unspeakably grateful to 
heated sleepers. I have seen a feverish 
patient cease tossing and drop off to 
sleep on having linen sheets and pillows 
put on the bed. A folded quilt on the 
spring mattress is a cool bed for mid- 
summer. A hammock is coolest of all, 
if it can be slung so as to insure safety. 

Discomforts are lessened by a cool bath 
before going to bed, and the simplest, 
softest night wear, with a lawn kimono 
thrown over, so that beds can be pulled 
into the draft and windows set wide with- 
out indecorum. The difference between 
a nightgown of close long cloth and one 
of ten-cent nainsook or five-cent cheese- 
cloth will insure coolness enough for a 
night’s sleep. 

If prickly heat shows itself, in child or 
adult, give a tepid soap and water bath, 
then sponge off with clear, tepid water 
having a teaspoon of borax dissolved in 


each half gallon, and let this dry on the 
skin, without wiping. It will soothe 
magically, and the sponging with borax 
water should be repeated as often as the 
smarting comes on. Borax is good for all 
irritation of insect bites or skin disor- 
ders. For a baby or child under seven 
years, use half a teaspoon of borax to 
three pints of water which has boiled and 
cooled, with five drops of carbolic acid, 
or ten drops of strong ammonia, and keep 
the little head wet with cool water. 

The secret of having a cool house is 
to keep a current of air though it from 
the cellar to the skylights. Large tran- 
soms over all the outside doors are indis- 
pensable, and should be always open, 
save in storms. The hall windows and 
attic windows must be open to draw 
fresh air through the house, remember- 
ing that a current of air cools by evapo- 
ration. In New York, summers, I used to 
take the windows out entirely from the 
top floor room when my singing practice 
went on, and it was always comfortable 
even in dog days. In storms the blinds 
were closed tight or the sashes set back, 
a change readily made with old-fashioned 
windows. Casement windows are artis- 
tic and blessedly cool and sanitary. 
Picturesque iron grilles may protect the 
lower windows, and wooden latices, or 
nettings of stout cord, will keep upper 
ones safe. 


Summery and Summary 


A SovutHern MEtuHop of keeping rooms 
cool is to place earthen jars, which have 
been covered with several thicknesses of 
flannel and saturated with water, in op- 
posite windows. Of course the sun must 
not be shining on the window. The tem- 
perature will become perceptibly cooler 
in a very short time. Often by the side 
of these jugs will be seen bunches of 
spearmint in crystal glasses. The south- 
erner claims that the very odor of mint 
is cooling. It certainly is refreshing and 
agreeable on a hot day. A. M. 

Our summer cottage was thoroughly 
screened against mosquitoes, yet the 
house was thick with them. We diseov- 
ered that they came down the chimney, 
and that they entered the house through 
the open fireplace. So we put mosquito 
netting of wire over the top of the chim- 
ney, and had no further trouble. Of 
course this netting has to be taken off and 
cleansed every few weeks to free it from 
the cinders, and allow the chimney to 
draw properly. M. K. V. 
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The Why of a Stain 


By Agnes Spaulding 


TAINS come from but three 
real sources, and their effec- 
tive treatment in each case 
is but a modification of a 
general rule. Briefly, there 
ure stains from vegetable 
growth, stains from actual 
chemical compounds, and of the more 
numerous class, stains caused by a de- 
posit of minute, solid particles. Some 
of the worst stains are a combination of 
two or three, and of course must be 
treated accordingly. 

Possibly no variety of stains puzzles 
the housekeeper more than does mildew ; 
it is the most common type caused by a 
vegetable growth. A slight insight into 
its character will help in keeping the 
pest away, as well as ridding oneself of 
its bad effects, when once they are estab- 
lished. Under the microscope a piece of 
cloth stained with the characteristic 
brown coloration, reveals a network of 
tiny tendrils, invisible to the naked eye. 
Attached to the ends of some of these 
tendrils are minute cups holding the tiny 
seeds or spores which, easily shaken off 


and plonted in a new portion of the cloth, 
form the nucleus of a new growth of ten- 


drils. (See diagram.) The tendrils 
work their way through the fibers of cloth 
like little feelers, and this is the reason 
that a mildew stain instead of spreading 
rapidly over one surface feels its way, 
if possible, through many layers. 

This collection of tendrils and seeds 
is really a plant growth. With condi- 
tions and surroundings just right, the 
plant spreads marvelously, but fortu- 
nately it is in one’s power to make the 
conditions so uncomfortable as to drive 
the intruder away. However, if a laundry 
or house becomes infected it is a serious 
matter, as the tiny spores are blown 
about and grow on nearly everything 
they touch. Thorough disinfection with 
hot water, soap and sunshine is impera- 
tive. 


Mildew and its treatment 


The most favorable conditions for the 
growth of mold are a very limited supply 
of oxygen (too much oxygen kills molds), 
a rather warm temperature and plenty of 
moisture. Food does not seem so impor- 
tant, though where there is a plentiful 
supply, the growth will be more luxuri- 
ant. But leather and the forgotten bit 
of dampened linen left in the clothes 
basket furnish the more common harbor- 


ing place. Soiled linen becomes infected 
much more quickly and seriously than 
clean. Through careless disposal of wet 
dish towels the ward of a hospital be- 
came so badly infected with the pest 
that in August the clean linen coming 
fresh from the laundry would develop 
the brown stain in a few hours. The 
treatment used was the same as for a 
diphtheria bacillus, and after a day of 
scrubbing and airing the pest was 
routed, 

To treat a garment which has already 
been stained, first kill the mold, by air- 
ing thoroughly if the trouble is slight, 
or in aggravated cases scald the entire 
fabric. The stain itself now belongs to 
the second class or chemical compound, 
for the mold has produced a dye which 
rivals in durability if not in beauty the 
aniline colors. The treatment to use 
with all this type of stain is a bleaching 
process. If the stain extends over a large 
surface the use of javelle water is the 
best. This is made by dissolving one 
pound of washing soda in a strong agate 
pan, with a quart of boiling water. Dis- 
solve one-half pound of chloride of lime 
in two quarts of cold water. When the 
undissolved portion has settled, carefully 
pour the clear liquid into the dissolved 
soda, Bottle and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 

To use this, soak the stained article 
in equal quantities of hot water and 
javelle water, until the stain disappears, 
rinse thoroughly in three waters, then 
rinse again in dilute ammonia, 

The chemistry of this treatment is 
simple and applies to all methods of 
bleaching. The most efficient bleacher is 
pure, recently generated oxygen. The 
oxygen in the air bleaches, it is true, 
but much more slowly than if just pro- 
duced. Bleaching oxygen is called “nas- 
cent,” for this reason: It is a rather 
difficult matter to get free oxygen, how- 
ever, as the most plentiful supply is in 
the form of water, one of the most dif- 
ficult compounds to separate into its 
elements. However, it is found that if 
free chlorine can be obtained a reaction 
will take place if plenty of moisture is at 
hand by which free, strong, active oxy- 
gen may be obtained. As the chemist 
would express it: water plus chlorine 
equals hydrochloric acid plus oxygen. 
The javelle water furnishes the free 
chlorine. Another way of obtaining is to 
add an acid to a teaspoon of the photog- 
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rapher’s “hypo” crystals. A greenish 
yellow gas will be formed, of a suffoca- 
ting odor. This is chlorine. Use only in 
a good draft. Lf the moistened stain is 
held for a moment tightly over the mouth 
of the bottle in which the gas is form- 
ing, the stain will change color. Do not 
wait for it to do more, but wash as 
usual, rinsing thoroughly, and, in the 
last water, use ammonia. 

Commercially the most common 
bleaching agent used is one of the sulphur 
oxides, which yields its oxygen easily. 
Paper, straw, ete, are bleached by this 
means, hence the necessity of using an 
unbleached material for wrapping silver. 
Jewelers’ rice paper is safe because not 
bleached by the sulphur process. Hydro- 
gen peroxide yields a supply of oxygen 
easily and quickly. It is especially effec- 
tive in removing stains caused by blood. 
Gravy spilt upon the linen, a tiny drop 
on your gown or blouse, all may be 
quickly removed with a few drops of 
peronide. 

In all these processes an acid is formed 
which will weaken if not destroy the 
\fiber of the cloth unless neutralized by 
‘an alkali. Ammonia or washing soda 
}in solution will do this. Add to the rins- 
ing water until there is a  distinetly 

/ smooth, soapy feeling. If treating a spot 

\ only, sponge first with peroxide until 
the stain disappears, then go over it with 

veak ammonia. 
Ink and iron rust 

The more common chemical stains are 
ink and iron rust. The former is one of 
the most difficult to deal with. Inks 
nowadays are made by numerous pat- 
ented secret formulas which respond 
quite differently to treatment. Mest 
inks, however, have more coliesive 
than adhesive power and for an in- 
stant after touching the surface they 
tend to form a globule, lightly touch- 
ing but not sinking into the surface. 

If at this point a good absorbent is 
used, the result is a nearly complete 
absorption. This explains in part the 
different degrees of success which at- 
tend {the treatment of a staip with 
milk, Which is one of the best absorb- 
ents, When an ink stain is old there 
is but: one, the bleaching remedy. The 
strongest is the chlorine gas, next is the 
javelle water. then comes oxalic acid, 
and finally lemon juice and salt, all of 


these f oxygen in greater or less 
quantity. ) 


Tron rust is becoming a less common 
accident of the laundry, with the depar- 
ture of the iron liquid blue. This was a 
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bluing containing a soluble iron salt 
which in the presence of soap became an 
insoluble iron rust stain. Little trouble 
was caused by this if the clothes were 
thoroughly rinsed. It ig one of the eas- 
iest stains to remove. (Fill a bow! half 
full of warm water and ammonia. Pro- 
vide a bottle with a glass stopper holding 
commercial hydrochloric acid. Moisten 
the stain and pull. tightly over the top 
of the bowl. With the glass stopper 
moistened with the acid, touch the spot 
lightly. Repeat until the spot deepens 
in color, then lower into the water and 
after rinsing, if the spot still remains, 
continue until clear, Soak at least a 
half hour in the ammonia water, as the 
acid is one of the strongest.) This treat- 
ment carefully followed mafy be used on 
the finest fabrics without harm, though 
careless use would easily ruin the fiber. 
Obviously neither this nor the bleaching 
process could be used on colored goods. 
When the acid comes in contact with the 
iron rust a reaction takes place by which 
a new and soluble iron compound is 
formed. 
Fruit stains and other deposits 

By far the larger class of these inan- 
imate pests are the deposit stains. 
Nearly everything may cause the trouble, 
therefore they are the more difficult to 
guard against. Their removal depends 
on two things—dissolving or absorbing 
the solid particles. At this season of the 
year trouble may be expected from fruit 
stains, especially. Many readers will be 
surprised to see these stains classified as 
caused by deposit. 

The juice of all fruits is made up of 
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Diagram of mildew, A showing the growth by 
tendrils, B the spores 


A. 


a considerable portion of water, seme 
sugar and acids, with a small amount of 
flavoring. This is in the form of a 
volatile essential oil holding the tiniest 
of solid particles which as they touch the 
olfactory nerve cause it to register a 
sensation of smell. A bit of lemon juice 
or coffee contains some of these solid 
particles, which are deposited on napkiti 
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or tablecloth. The oil bemg volatile es- 
capes more or less quickly. Boiling water 
and plenty of it will dissolve the stain. 
Place the stained portion over a bowl and 
pour actually boiling water through the 
cloth. Pour slowly and when,the color 
is removed launder as usual. ) Cold or 
lukewarm water but imbeds thé particles 
more securely in the cloth. ( Grass, tea 
and wine stains may all be treated in 
the same way, on the same principle. 
Grease stains, including vaseline, 
cream and wax deposits belong to this 
same general class. If the stain is at all 
serious a combination of absorbents and 
solvents must be used. /The most reliable 
solvents for oils are ether, chloroform, 
naphtha and benzine, in the order of their 
efficacy. Ether and chloroform dissolve 
and volatilize so quickly as to obviate 
the ring which is so trying on delicate 
colors. For darker shades the cheaper 
naphtha or benzine is just as useful. 
The special solvent for vaseline and 
paint is turpentine.) Nothing else will 
be found “just as good.” But if the vase- 


line has been treated with hot water the 
stain is hopeless, as it has been cooked 
into the fabric. 

If absorbents are used on these stains 
use before the solvent; blotting paper 
with a warm iron to melt the wax or fat, 
filter paper, hot powdered starch or full- 
er’s earth all make good absorbents.) 
Remember that the substance itself must 
be neutral in its behavior, in order to 
make an ideal absorbent. 

Stains from chocolate, meat juice, 
stove polish and blood are partially dis- 
solved by cold water, though they are 
helped by a good absorbent. Wash as 
soon as possible in cold water, soaking 
at least half an hour. Use a good soap 
and finish, if. not entirely removed, with 
an absorbent. 

There are’ many others which may 
perplex the housekeeper, but by keeping 
the classification in mind most.of them 
may be grouped under their title of 
source and thus simplify the method of 
treatment. 


A Ray of Light on Ivy Poison 


AVE you ever been poisoned with 
ivy? I have, some ten times; and 
till the time before last, noth- 

ing helped me much except resignation, 

and I couldn’t always get that. Time 
before last, I woke on the wedding day 
of the nicest girl in town and found on 
one side of my face a large and grow- 
ing patch of blistery red. Poison ivy! 

Fortunately my home is under the roof 

ef a good physician; when I appeared at 

breakfast, very patchy, and supremely 
cross, the doctor said: 

“We'll try the Minin ray.” 

It was a violet ray of hope; for the 

Minin ray comes from an ordinary in- 

candescent light through a violet globe 


.and is made to shine copiously on the 


diseased part by means of a reflector. 
The whole arrangement is fastened to 
any electric fixture by a long flexible 
wire and can be held at any angle and at 
any distance from any part of the body. 

I knew that this light had done won- 
ders for several totally different ailments. 
I knew also that one of its latest feats 
had been to heal a case of poison ivy in 


By Rachel Capen Schauffier 


its last stages; but.I was by no means 
sanguine about its doing anything for 
me. However, I went into the laboratory 
after breakfast and let the doctor show 
me how to hold the light near my face, 
but not too near; and I sat for fifteen 
minutes on a laboratory stool, not at 
all like patience on a monument, and 
scowling at everything. 

But when I left my perch to look in 
the mirror, I did smile and that not at 
grief, for I saw that the burning patches 
which had nearly covered my left cheek 
were now a dull red and looked as if they 
had stopped spreading, while the patches 
under my chin, which I had forgotten to 
expose, were more fiery than ever and 
ready to spread all over my neck. You 
may be sure that I ran cheerfully back 
to my monument. Later I went to the 
wedding, where I had a very good time 
and could not get anyone to believe I 
had been poisoned. I could hardly be- 
lieve it myself except when I grew care- 
less about using the light. Then my face 
would begin to itch. After three of four 
days of treatment, the poison all dried 
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up and gave me no further trouble that 
summer, 

The last time I was poisoned I did not 
fare so well. Perhaps my sufferings were 
intended as a punishment for arrogance; 
for I preen myself on nothing more than 
on my knowiedge of poisonous plants. 
I had been walking in the autumn woods. 
Most of the leaves near the ground had 
fallen, but I had gathered seme sweet 
fern and some branches of sassafras. At 
a corner on the way home I met a woman 
who stopped me and said: 

“T bek pardone, but you haf zare pois- 
son. 

“Oh no indeed,” said I airily, “this is 
neither ivy nor sumac. I know them 
both and steer very clear of them,” and 
I would have gone on to tell her all about 
them, but she said: 

“Ah, what it iss to be a botaniste!” 
and was gone, leaving me very much 
pleased with her and with myself! 

When I got home, I found that a 
guest was coming in a few minutes and 
in the flurry I forgot to wash my hands 
in hot water before touching my face 
with them. We had a lovely evening and 
the leaves were much admired; but next 
morning, oh! I woke up to find one 
— already vigorously swollen, and 


Hopeful this time as I had been doubt- 
ful before, I sedulously applied the 
Minin ray. It eased the pain, but the 
poison kept on spreading and puffing and 
itching and throbbing and hurting till 
my face and ears and neck and hands 
were all one big pain. My eyes were 
tight shut, my features were swollen till 
I looked like an unhealthy idiot, I could 
not sleep, and my lips were so ineapaci- 
tated that I lived on raw eggs swallowed 
whole with a little cream. Through it 
all, the Minin ray was my only physical 
comfort (my inner nature was greatly 
solaced by the calls, commiseration and 
flowers with which I was overwhelmed 
because my ailment was so very showy). 
There was nothing I could do to pass the 
time except to hold that blessed bulb 
over my person and shift it to the place 
that hurt the most. It soothed the pain 
very much and seemed, most of the time, 
to lessen the fever as well. Anyone who 
has been poisoned knows how it feels to 
be in the sun or neara stove! Yet this 
light, which is hot enough to blister the 
skin if held too near, seems actually to 
draw out the heat of the poison. There 
were times when I could not endure the 
eontinual warmth, and them I had a 
chance to fmd out how much worse the 
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pain would have been without the light. 

A scab formed in the unusually short 
time of three days. When the poison 
breaks out all over one’s body, as mine 
did, one generally has to live through 
two weeks or more of torture before the 
formation of a scab heralds the return 
of a whole skin. So we marveled and 
gave thanks over my precocious mem- 
brane. 

As soon as the seab began to draw 
(a new but no easier form of torment), 
the light, instead of soothing the pain, 
irritated it. Then my good doctot 
changed the treatment, causing pieces of 
surgeon’s gauze wet in milk to be laid 
wherever the seab had formed. Oh the 
relief when I felt those cool cloths on 
my burning skin! I settled down like a 
mummy under my wrappings and went 
into a delicious sleep. After that I got 
well very fast; but how I did look! Of 
course all my skin came off and I was 
kept busy washing myself with milk and 


rubbing myself with cold cream (water: 
is not good for poison ivy and by the time: 


one is ready for a bath one feels like a 
leper). 

The funny part of it was that the light 
had tanned me a _ beautiful seashore 
brown, so that when I first tottered out, 
friends who had not known of my afilie- 
tion, greeted me with those tiresome 
words, “How well you are looking!” 

Of course I am still sure that those 
leaves I got in the woods were not poison. 
I have a habit of breaking twigs in my 
fingers as I walk and I think I must 
have picked up a leafless twig of ivy 
with the sap still in it. 


Bank Cuecks. I went with three 


children to a plaee where T had written: 


and engaged rooms “if everything proved 
agreeable,” and was not met at the sta- 
tion as promised, which left us stranded 
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in a forlorn spot at sunset. We went to: 


the nearest house where boarders were 
taken, and were given rooms for the 
night until we could look up the other 
place. This latter proving not at all to 
our satisfaction, we proposed traveling 
further the next day, when the house- 


keeper declined to release us with less - 


than a week’s board! When we effected 
a compromise and offered a check in 
payment, this was refused as being “no 
good.” Here was a predicament. A 
kind hearted little woman who was 
stopping at the same farmhouse came 


to our rescue with cash for cheeks, and ° 


we went on our way, rejoieing that not 
all humanity is full of suspicion. * W. 


1 


The Story of Soup and Dotty 


By R. D. 


OME, children, put on your 
hats!” ordered mamma, 
one bright summer morn- 
ing. “The white azaleas 


and dog roses are all in 
blossom, and we'll go down 
the swamp road and get 


some. Peter may take his knife and 
Polly the garden shears.” 

Now the swamp road ran through the 
back lots and was only used for hauling 
out wood, It was a famous place for 
frogs, rabbits, birds of half a dozen 
kinds, and other interesting and bash- 
ful creatures. You may be sure that the 
children had their hats on in a twinkling. 

They had not gone far before they 
eame to the first of three queer little 
bridges, where a muddy stream crept in 
and out under the alders. The road 
was wet there, and mamma had picked 
up Polly and tucked her under her arm, 
when Peter suddenly gave a great shout. 

“Look what I’ve found! It’s a turtle!” 
he cried. “See, he’s trying to get away, 
he’s burrowing in the mud. Oh, look, 
Polly, isn’t he a funny one?” 

“Put me down! 
plored Polly, frantically. 

“Pick him up, son,” ordered mamma. 

“Be careful he doesn’t bite!’ entreated 
Polly. 

“Let him bite if he wants to,” said 
Peter grandly, as if no turtle could 
frighten him. 

A moment later he was holding up a 
round, struggling black object, about as 
large as a half dollar and badly in need 
of a serubbing. 

“Tpon my word, it’s a baby snapping 


Put me down!” im- 


turtle—why, son, what makes you let 
go of him?’ asked mamma, with a 
twinkle-in her eye. 

“I—I didn’t have hold good,” said 
Peter, blushing and trying to pick him 
up by his tail. 

“Oh, he will bite! Papa said a big 
snapper he once saw would bite off my 
finger in a wink,” declared Polly anx- 
iously. 

“I don’t believe he has cut his teeth 
yet,” laughed mamma. There, hold him 
like this; now wash him off in the water, 
so. Hold on tight. He looks better; 
now I didn’t say you were to wipe his 
face on your jacket!” 

After this the children were so taken 
up with the queer little creature that 
even snipping off roses seemed poor fun 
in comparison. 

“Oh, dear, I ‘wish he was half mine!” 
sighed Polly, poking in a mud puddle 
with a stick and only sueceeding in spat- 
tering her apron. 

“Tf I find another, I'll give it to you,” 
said Peter, generously. 

“Here, Polly, look under this tuft of 
grass, quick!” called mamma, who was 
picking lady-ferns near by. 

Polly looked, and it was her turn to 
seream with delight, for there was a 
turtle twice as large as Peter’s, a brook 
turtle whose dark, polished shell was set 
off with red and yellow spots. 

“Can’t we keep them and have them 
for pets?” begged both children at once, 
and mamma said they might if they 
would feed them and make them happy. 

When they reached home, she took an 
old foot tub that had holes in it, and put 
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in some fresh earth, 
a sod and a basin of 
water. Peter added 
two stones, and 
Polly a snail shell 
and a Johnny- 
jump-up. The 
whole was set out in 
the yard by the well- 
house, and every 
morning the chil- 
dren dug a_ fresh 
batch of earthworms 
for the new pets. 
Polly’s turtle soon 
learned to come 
when Peter whistled 
for it (Polly 
couldn’t whistle 
yet), but the unso- 
eial little snapper 
usually kept out of 
sight entirely, and 
if you wanted to 
show him off you 
had to pull him out 


by his tail. Polly’s 
was named Dotty 
and Peter’s Soup, 


because he declared 
he should make 
soup of him when he 
got big enough. 

But alas! One 
night a few weeks 
later, the old sorrel 
mare got into the 
yard and the next 
morning the tub was 
overturned, and Soup and Dotty had dis- 
appeared. Polly cried bitterly in mam- 
ma’s lap, and Peter went out behind the 
smokehouse and threw green apples at the 
old gobble-turkey; but somehow he 
ecouldn’t aim very well. 

“Never mind, darlings,” said mamma, 
when they both felt better, “we'll try to 
get papa to find us a box turtle. They 
make the nicest pets, and don’t need any 
water to paddle in.” 

“Oh, mamma! What is a box turtle?” 
asked Polly, with a catch in her breath. 

“Tt’s a beautiful turtle with an orange 
head and a beak like a parrot and it 
lives in a box that opens from the inside, 
and fastens up tight without any key,” 
answered mamma, giving them ten kisses 
apiece. 


Ir you want to be noticed you must 
get in front of folks and worry ’em 
some. 


Josh Billings. 


THE CHILDREN 


‘He shut both eyes and gave a large crow’ 


The Fox and the Rooster 


An old folklore tale retold by Clifton Johnson 


A fox was one day lurking about near 
a farmyard to see if he could capture 
one of the fowls and earry it off for his 
dinner. Presently he saw a rooster, but 
the rooster also saw him and was care- 
ful to keep at a safe distance. So the 
fox said: “Don’t be afraid, Mr Rooster, 
I want to have a little friendly chat 
with you.” 

“All right,” said the rooster, “I don’t 
object to visiting with you if only you 
don’t come any nearer.” 

“Your suspicions hurt my feelings,” 
the fox responded. “However, never 
mind, I wanted to ask you how many 
tricks you could do.” 

“I can do three tricks,” replied the 
rooster. “How many can you do your- 
self ?” 
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“T ean do three now and thirteen.” 

“Can yout” said the rooster, “and 
what is the best one of all?” 

“It is one my grandfather taught me,” 
answered the fox. “He could shut both 
eyes and give a great shout, and I learned 
to do the same thing.” 

“Why, that’s nothing, I could do that 
myself,” bragged the rooster. 

“Do you really think you could?” 
asked the fox. “Try it.” 

So the rooster crowed as loud as he 
could, and then made himself big and 
flapped his wings as though he had done 
a great thing, but he only shut one eye, 
for he wanted to watch the fox. 

“Very pretty,” said Reynard, “almost 
as pretty as when the parson preaches in 
church. However, you didn’t shut both 
eyes, I hardly thought you could do the 
trick as well as my grandfather did.” 

“But T can,” declared the rooster, “and 
forgetting the need of caution he closed 
both eyes and crowed once more. 

That gave the fox the chance he 
wanted, and he leaped forward and by 
the time the rooster had his eyes open 
the fox had gripped him by the neck and 
started to run off with him. But the 
rooster’s favorite wife saw what had hap- 
pened, and she gave chase crying out: 
“Let go that rooster! He's mine!” 

“Mr Fox,” said the rooster, “my wife 
ean go very swift, and if you don’t want 
her to eatch up with us and pick you, I 
advise you to call back, ‘This rooster is 
not yours. He is mine!” 

The fox found it slow work lugging 
along the heavy rooster, and he did not 
wish to be picked. He thought the plan 
the rooster suggested was a very good 
one, and he opened his mouth to shout 
back at the hen that the rooster was his. 

But by so doing he let go his grip on 
the eaptive’s neck. No sooner did the 
rooster find himself free than he flew up 
into a tree. Then he shut both eyes and 
gave a loud crow; and that is all there 
is to this story. 


Berrying 
By Rache! Capen Schauffler 
There’s every kind of berry in my pail, 
I wanted blue ones only; 
“But on bay fruitful road I could not 
ai 
To find all kinds of berries for my pail. 
Well pleased, I pour them out like rain- 
bow hail— 
Blue would have been so lonely—- 
There’s every kind of berry in my pail, 
I don’t want blue ones only. 


The Sand Party 


By Emma C. Dowd 


Patricia Carrolton opened her eyes, 
and was awake all at once. 

The sun was shining—the day had 
come! Not the commonplace, everyday 
day! Oh, no! But the day that she had 
been looking forward to for a long week. 
Even the sky and the ocean, where Patri- 
cia could see them from her little bed, 
seemed a deeper blue than they had been 
yesterday, and the sunshine was more 
golden. Why shouldn’t they be! This 
was the day of Anita Bell’s birthday 


sand party! 

Patricia had never been to a sand 
party. Indeed, I am not sure that any 
little girl had ever been to one, for 
Anita Bell’s mother had thought it up 
herself, Patricia didn’t know what it 
was to be like; but it was sure to be nice, 
if Anita Bell’s mother had anything to 
do with it, and as she knew as much 
about it as Anita Bell herself why 
shouldn't she be blissfully content ¢ 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon Patri- 
cia, dressed in a white frock, with white 
stockings and white shoes, and white 
ribbons on her hair, walked primly along 
the sand toward Anita Bell's cottage. 
Other little girls in white frocks: and 
fluttering ribbons joined her by the way, 
all as demure as if they were going to 
Sunday school. Dozens of times every 
day they raced along that same road; 
but this was different. Only when some 
little boy in white waist and white trou- 
sers dashed down on them with an In- 
dian whoop did they lay aside for a 
moment their party manners. 

As they neared Anita Bell's home they 
quickened their steps, to see more closely 
what they had spied as they had rounded 
the last corner. 

In front of the big cottage had been 
formed a great mound of sand, and from 
its center and all around its border waved 
dozens of American flags. 

A number of ladies were on hand to 
receive the small guests and to give di- 
rections, and the girls and boys soon 
found themselves seated around this 
monstrous sand table, a flag at every 
place, and a little wooden shovel for each 
of the fifty children. 

“Dig, and see what you will find!’ 
was the order, and at once fifty shovels 
made the sand fly. 

A squeal of ‘delight near Patricia 
turned her eyes in that direction, and 
she saw some little black curls bobbing 
excitedly over a small baby dol] that the 
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sand had given up. After that nothing 
could draw her attention from her own 
especial field. She plied her shovel 
steadily but with care. 

The first gift she found was a pretty 
china cup and saucer, with forget-me-nots 
twined over it. Next came a pearl let- 
ter opener; then a box of tiny note paper, 
o beautiful little doll, a picture book, and 
something that Patricia gazed at in 
emazement—it looked like a cigar! A 
cigar for a little girl! She thought there 
had certainly been a mistake made, when 
a little across the sand piped up, 
“Pull out the end!” and, lo, when Patri- 
cia pulled, a dainty fan appeared, just 
big enough for a small hand to flutter, 

Now there were shouts and squeals 
end chatter and laughter all around the 
sand table, for with every new and de- 
lichtful “find” the eagerness increased. 
V’hen the presents had all been revealed, 
esch guest had an armful. 

Afterwards games were played until 
it was time for supper. ‘Tables were 
spread in the Bell cottage, and the feast 
was as pretty and novel in its way as all 
that had gone before. The berries were 
served in shorterke canoes, and the ice 
cream was in the shape of small fishes. 

“It was the nicest party I ever saw!” 
Patricia to'd her family, and everybody 
loughed—it was Patricia’s first! 


CHILDREN 


The Dishes 


By Elizabeth West 


Somebody didn’t wipe the dishes dry! 

Hlow do I know? Because I saw them 
cry. 

Yes, crying as they set upon the shelves 

I saw them, and they couldn’t help them- 
selves. 

They made no noise; each plate was in 
its place, 

But, oh, two tears were on the platter’s 
face! 

Oh, don’t you think a little girl is mean 

Whose dishes cry because they're not 
wiped clean ¢ 


A Picnic 


By Emma C. Dowd 


One red calf, and two yellow cats, 

Three white mice, and four gray rats, 

Five fat puppies, and six speckled hens, 

Seven green toads, and eight brown 
wrens, 

Nine squealing pigs, and ten good dogs, 

Kleven woolly sheep, and twelve jump- 
ing frogs; 

These had a pienie one summer day; 

Ilow many were there—who can say ¢ 

Wrinkies should merely indicate 
where smiles have been, Mark Twain. 


The photoqem here reproduced was taken in August, 135 aboard the steamer Rosalind, on 
ay 


a retutin voyage 


rom St John's, Newfoundland, to New York. 


after day baby was comfortably 


tucked into his little nest protected from wind and sun by the careful adjustment of the lid, Mother 


8." near by with hands free to read a book or otherwise a herself, 
eae the parents whose idea made baby so comfortable that 
C The gentle roli of the ship gave to the ‘cradle’ a sway which appeared very 


voyagers, 


soothing to its occupant. Mary Alice Caley 


compliments were 
e 


e never cried or otherwise annoyed his 
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HE general public, it 
™ seems, possesses little 
knowledge of scales or 
) weights and people are 
often cheated by the 
most glaringly clumsy 
methods of dishonest 
dealers, who give them shorter weight 
than they expect and pay for. These 
dealers are usually found in the neigh- 
borhoods populated by people of small 
means, and the greatest outrages are 
perpetrated against the very poor. Food 
is not cheap, and a pound for the price 
of a pound is only what a poor man or 
woman should receive from a butcher or 
a grocer, but, by use of spring scales ad- 
justed for the purpose, or light weights 
on counter-balances, some unfortunate 
people receive only fifteen, some four- 
teen, some others even as little as ten 
and one-half ounces, when ‘they sup- 
pose they are receiving the pound, for 
which they actually pay. 

If the evil were confined to the prac- 
tice of a few dealers the wrong would not 
be so great, but the people, attracted by 
the seemingly low prices charged by the 


Dishonest Grocers and Butchers 


By Patrick Derry, 


Chief of the Bureau of Weights and Measures, New York City 


robbers, give them their custom to such 
an extent that dealers of better reputa- 
tion feel a kind of justification for imi- 
tating the example of the thieves, and 
the practice of giving light weight and 
measure has thus become almost the 
rule, and not the exception. 

Many butchers in the retail trade use 
spring scales, most of which present to 
the view of the purchaser a dial upon 
which a moving hand indicates the 
weight of the subject being sold. By 
removing the glass front and loosening a 
little screw, adjusting the hand a trifle, 
tightening the screw again and replac- 
ing the glass front, the butcher may cheat 
hundreds of people out of an ounce or 
more in every pound of meat he is paid 
for. Some seales do not require this 
effort to enable the butcher to steal his 
customers’ money. The scale manufac- 
turer provides at the side or back or top 
of the scale a little adjusting thumb 
serew which by a touch sets the scale 
against the customer. 

Some butchers have their scales set 
properly and conforming when empty to 
the standards, but each day when com- 
mencing business a 


strip of fat or a 
slice or two of salt 
pork or bacon is at- 
tached to the under 
side of the pan of 
the scale. Some 
“artists” use putty 
to enable the pro- 
prietor to rob his 
eustomers of from 
seven to fifteen per 
cent of the money 
they pay for 2at. 

Some _ butchers 
with neat looking 
places have a sheet 
of paper on_ the 
seale and under it a 
dozen or so_ ten- 
penny nails or a 
couple of hooks in- 
nocently hanging 
from the slide, or 


upon the hook prop- 


The lump of putty on the under side of the scoop helps the profits erly belonging to 


of the unscrupulous dealer 


the seale hangs a 
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DISHONEST GROCERS AND BUTCHERS 


pad of memoran- 
dum sheets or “tick- 
ets,” any of which 
devices serves to rob 
the customer. 

Any of these 
knavish tricks would 
be apparent to an 
observant customer, 
but few seem to 
notice that the hand 
on the seale does not 
stand at nor start 
from the zero mark, 
but from one ounce 
or two, three, four, 
five or more ounces 
past the zero; they 
only notice that the 
hand points to the | 
amount they buy. 


Some butchers have 
been reported as re- 
quiring their bench- 
men to make their wages in short-weigh- 
ing the customers. This they do by 
means of well lubricated slides on the 
spring scales which keep the pan jump- 
ing quickly up and down when meat is 
dropped upon it. Catching the weight 
at the lowest drop of the pan they 
quickly take it off, announce the false 
weight to the customer, write out a 
memorandum ticket and pass meat and 
ticket to- proprietor or foreman, who 
weighs the meat upon a scale not sub- 
ject to customers’ scrutiny, and credits 
the benchman with the amount of which 
he has defrauded the customer. 

If some customer does make a pro- 
test, a quick and abject expression of 


Look out for the water-soaked butter dish 


sorrow at the “mistake” and the adjust- 
ment of the cash rectifies the “mistake” 
and prosecution rarely, if ever, fol- 
lows. “Computing scales” set wrong by 
means of “adjusting screws” often enable 
butchers and delicatessen storekeepers 
to defraud customers of an ounce or two 
on every purchase. 

The scales generally used by grocers 
are of the counter-balance type requiring 
the use of weights. The weights used 
are usually of iron and stamped by the 
manufacturer with the supposed weight. 
A half-inch drill or reamer will, if used 
in two or three places on the bottom, re- 
move enough iron from a “one-pound 
weight” to reduce its actual weight 

one or two ounces, 


Beware the bunch of memorandum slips on the scales 


or even more. Such 
weights have been 
frequently found, as 
also some which had 
been planed or 
sawed off at the bot- 
tom so that they 
weighed only a trifle 
over one-half the 
indicated weight. 
Dealers have been 
reported as having 
as many as fifteen 
out of twenty-three 
weights, respec- 
tively, from  one- 
quarter ounce to 
three and one-half 


ounces light through 
such tampering. 
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Some grocers at- 
tach to the cradle of 
the scoop or pan a 
little scrap of “tea 
lead” which destroys 
the balance of the 
scale and helps de- 
fraud the customer 
of perhaps an ounce 
or more every time 
the seale is used. 
In neighborhoods 
where poor people 
live, who buy tea, 
coffee, butter, ete, 
by the half-pound or 
pound, such frauds 


make a terrible 
percentage against 
the customer. 


Butter is ordina- 
rily sold in the back and darker portions 
of the store and the customer may be 
defrauded quite neatly thus: ‘The 
grocer takes from a tub of water a large 
wooden “plate” of the size called “four- 
pound,” kept soaking “so that the but- 
ter will not stick to it,” places it upon 
the scale and weighs one pound or two 
pounds or even half a pound, as required 
by the customer, gives it a pat or two, 
places it on a “one-pound plate” and 
sends the customer on his or her way re- 


The way to lighten the weights 


joicing, unconscious that the large water- 
soaked “plate” robbed him or her of an 
ounce or more weight. 

The public is also robbed by means of 
light weight “packages.” Some grocers 
put up during dull times coffee, tea, 
sugar, flour, ete, in packages or bags to 
permit quick sales when business is 
brisk. These packages are very often 
light as much as three and one-half 
ounces in as many pounds, and should 
be carefully weighed by the purchaser. 

Some of the scales examined in the 
markets were set against the customer 
from four ounces to two pounds. In one 
case a sixty-pound spring seale in per- 
fect order was hung high at the back of 
the stand and nearly screened from the 
customers’ gaze by the poultry hanging 
from the racks in front. On the scale 
was placed a piece of wrapping paper and 
beneath lay a brass padlock. Some cus- 
tomers present when the fraud was dis- 
covered caused the goods just bought to 
be reweighed and learned that they had 
barely escaped being defrauded of the 
price of from one-half pound to twa 
pounds of poultry, nine to twenty cents. 

On another such case was found the 
blade of a butcher’s cleaver. Having 
no handle it lay very flat and was hidden 
by paper. On this last scale the brass 
dial was polished so much and so often 
that the marks on the face were almost 
invisible and customers could not see 
whether it indicated what the dealer an- 
nounced or not. One_ thirty-pound 
spring scale was so rigged that it indi- 
cated as much as seventeen ounces more 
than the actual weight. 

Of honest grocers and butchers there 
are many; but know your dealer. 
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A chrysanthemum taLlle with decorations of paper 


The Decorated Table 


Py Mistress Columbia 


ATERIAL for the host- 

ess is ready to her 
hand, in the amazing 
variety and richness of 
the present day crepe 
and tissue papers, which 
combine in themselves 
vivid coloring, unique and artistie de- 
sign, an elastic texture lending itself 
to évery shape and fancy of adornment, 
end an inexpensiveness totally different 
from cheapness. 

One enthusiastic young lady set her- 
self to recognize the time-honored 
Fourth of July celebration in an even- 
ing at home. She found some crepe 
Daper packages which were capable of 


being expanded into fans, and which 
bore the national hues and emblems. 
These made a very striking drapery over 
frills of white. ler candies and salted 
nuts were placed in ice cup baskets, 
which, dainty as they were, were ex- 
tremely simple affairs, being covered 
with small doilies glued to the bottom 
and brought up about the sides. The 
slender handles were adorned with tiny 
flags tied on with ribbon. Flags again, 
appliqued upon plain white candle 
shades, seemed to fairly wave with the 
light behind them, the latter also illu- 
minating the red, white and blue gar- 
land suspended above. 

So stirred was the fair decorator by 
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A Christmas pie and holly decorations of paper 


the effect she had herself produced that 
nothing would do for her centerpiece 
but a deep red Jack Horner pie, sur- 
mounted by a cannon, with a flag float- 
ing triumphantly from the top. 

A chrysanthemum table is appropri- 
ate for almost any fall gathering. It 
gives opportunity for a choice of the 
usually accepted color schemes, although 
red is often selected because of its rich- 
ness and its autumnal suggestion. 
Plain white makes the best cover, or 


background. The draping may consist 
of jong flower petals under large leaves, 
both cut from plain érepe, and these 
may extend at intervals to hide the sup- 
ports. The regular chrysanthemum ‘ice 
cups are pretty and easy of construction, 
while the candle shades are more dis- 
tinctive if made in the form of the flow- 
ers of the “ragged” variety. : 

Quite new in effect is a ball-shaped 
Horner pie, which should by all means 
occupy the center of such a table. It is 
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Fourth of July dinner decorations of paper 


made of strips of curled petals closely 
covering one of the ordinary frames 
used for globe lamp shades. Place cards 
bearing on each corner a miniature 
chrysanthemum with a single leaf give 
an added touch. 

At Christmas the fruits of the prosaic 
machine and factory come to us in be- 
wildering forms. The holly-decorated 
crepe which comes in rolls, when gath- 
ered softly about a round table covered 
with pure white, cannot be rivaled. It 
will be all the better if to this can be 


added vines of artificial holly—linen 
leaves with glossy red berries. 

The indispensable “pie” should be 
white, gathered loosely at the top and 
tied with a generous bow of red ribbon, 
the whole surrounded and finished at 
the top with holly. Bell-shaped candle 
shades can be easily made of white crepe 
tinted on the edge with red, and tied 
with ribbon. 

There are delightful candy boxes to 
be had in the form of brick chimneys, 
from each of which a special Santa 
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Decorations for the 14th of February 


Claus is ready to regard the guests with 
an engaging smile. Overhead may be 
a silent but eloquent Christmas bell of 
either red or white, holly trimmed, and 
hanging from the center of festooned 
paper garlands. 

There is one other date in the year, 
which to the hostess is of decided sig- 
nificance. This is the 14th of Febru- 
ary, when Saint Valentine is guest of 
honor; and hearts have right of way. 
She robes her table all in white over 
which hang graceful festoons of flam- 


ing hearts fastened to ribbons of the 
same hue, and caught up here and there 
with favors of gilded heart wands tied 
with white. Everywhere are hearts: 
companion hearts on the place cards, 
heart-shaped bonbon boxes, from which 
tiny cupids take cruel aim; hearts on 
the candle shades, hearts on the napkins, 
and suspended over all, a kind of triple 
alliance of hearts in the form of a bas- 
ket, each of the sides transfixed with 
a relentless arrow. The effect, as the 
photograph indicates, is dainty and good. 
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A Midsummer’s Dream 


By Marjorie March 


This was a day dream as well as one 
for the night, for the sale was to take 
lace between the hours of 4 and 10 p m. 
hakespeare’s words ended the invita- 
tion, for after stating the time, place and 
nature of the affair came the simple quo- 
tation: 
“Say, what abridgement have you for 
this evening‘ 
What masque? what music? How shall 
we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight.” 

The affair was arranged in a pretty lit- 
tle birch wood at the edge of the village, 
but any woods not too dense would do 
for a natural setting. 

Oberon and Titania, with Peaseblos- 
som, Cobweb, Moth, Mustardseed, and 
other fairies attending, were in charge 
of the event; and their dainty costumes 
and the quaintness of all arrangements 
claimed one’s admiration from the mo- 
ment of first entering the little grove. 
Through the afternoon hours apt quota- 
tions from Shakespeare hung over the 
tables, for there were no booths in the 
general understanding of that term. 

The local electrician had made a 
clever arrangement of colored electric 
light bulbs in the trees and over the 
tables for the evening illumination, and 
where these could not be placed conven- 
iently picturesque Japanese lanterns 
took their place. Puck and Bottom were 
both very much in evidence, Puck as 
general manager and Bottom as treas- 
urer of the affair. 

The refreshment tables were, of course, 
a necessity, but these were made as rus- 
tic as possible, and were charming with 
their green gingham table covers edged 
witu sprays of evergreen basted in place. 

“Cobweb” presided over a quaint 
couch or bank of evergreens covered with 
sofa cushions, all for sale. The motto 
over this little spot of beauty was “Sleep 
give thee all his rest.” 

The real flower table was unique in 
that it gave promise for the future 
rather than any great floral display of 
cut flowers. Over this table were the 
words: “Now is the winter of our dis- 
content made glorious summer.” 

Titania presided over the most attrac- 
tive spot of all, over which hung the 
words: “Rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance.” The ladies, and some of the men 
in the church also, had been busy for 
some time preparing this souvenir table, 
for every article was for “remembrance,” 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


and the sumer people were eager buy- 
ers. Here were photographs of every 
local spot of beauty or importance, some 
unmounted and some on _ picturesque 
mounts of birch bark. Small rustic 
tables and footstools were greatly in de- 
mand, as were the funny Japanese por- 
tieres cleverly evolved out of long strings 
of pine cones, instead of the usual beads 
and bamboo. 

Over the table where iced tea, lemonade 
and raspberry vinegar were sold were the 
words : 

“I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s 
ear.” 

Over the entrance to the part of the 
wood where. the refreshment tables were 
placed were the words: 


“Be kind and courteous to the gentl!e- 
man; 

Feed him with apricots and dewber- 
ries, 

With purple grapes, green figs and mul- 
berries.” 

At a certain hour, both afternoon and 
evening, an entertainment was given by 
those in costume, which was as simple as 
it was charming. In a slight clearing a 
platform was placed, and music and 
tableaux from Robin Hood, Spencer's 
Faerie Queene and Midsummer Night's 
Dream were given. 

The opening song was a pretty chant- 
like setting to the opening words of 
Seene III, Act Il, in a Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Mandolins, guitars and 
a violin gave the music throughout 
the program with perfect success. 
Titania (who had a sweet voice) sang: 
“Come, now a roundel and a fairy song; 

Then for the third part of a moment, 
hence; 

Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose 
buds; 

Some war with rere-mice for their 
leathern wings, 

To make my small elves coats; and 
some keep back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots 
and wonders 

At our quaint spirits. Sing me now to 
sleep; 

Then to your office and let me rest.” 

The refreshments were simple and 
consisted of salads served in lettuce 
leaves in bark receptacles, sandwiches, 
coffee, tea and milk, ices and fancy jel- 
lies in flower shapes and cakes decorated 
with candied flowers on their frosting. 

A popular corner was the fortune 
bower, where a fairy told fortunes. 
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By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Raspberry Cocktails 


Clean and chill some choice red rasp- 
berries. To the pulp and juice of two 
oranges, from which skin and membrane 
have been removed, add the juice of a 
lemon, bits of pineapple, slices of. ba- 
nana, other seasonable fruit and sherry 
wine, at pleasure. Sweeten to taste with 
sifted powdered sugar, leaving the mix- 
ture rather tart, then chill. To serve, 
half fill small cocktail glasses with the 
berries, cover with the fruit mixture 
and add a teaspoon of finely cracked ice. 
These are now in high favor and are 
served at the beginning of a meal. To 
convert them into an attractive and de- 
licious dessert, cover each portion with a 
spoonful of orange, lemon or pineapple 
ice and do not add the cracked ice. 


Raspberry Sandwiches 


_ Spread wafers with beaten raspberry 
jelly and sprinkle with chopped English 
walnut meats; place a wafer over each 
‘and press together. Or spread thinly 
sliced bread with raspberry jam mixed 
with crushed nut meats. These are now 
very popular for afternoon teas. 
Raspberry Marguerites 

Spread unsalted wafers thickly with 
raspberry jelly or jam. Make a boiled 
icing of the whites of two eggs, a cup of 
sugar and half a cup of water and when 
done, add vanilla to flavor and a cup of 
chopped nut meats. Cover the wafers 
thickly with the icing and bake in a slow 
oven until the meringue is firm. 


Raspberry Shortcake 


Mix and sift together two cups of 
flour and a level tablespoon of baking 
powder, then rub in one-half cup of but- 
ter. Beat an egg, add two-thirds of a 
eup of milk and combine with the dry 
ingredients, Spread the mixture evenly 
over two buttered pie pans, brush with 
melted butter and sprinkle a tablespoon 
of sugar over each. Bake in a quick 


oven. When done, put together as a 
layer cake, with red raspberries sprinkled 
generously with sugar between the lay- 
ers, and on top. Serve with an abun- 
dance of cream, either plain or whipped. 


Raspberry Tartlets 


Roll out pieces of rich pie crust or 
puff paste and eut into four-inch 
squares. Spread thickly with raspberry 
jam and brush the edges with water. 
Bring two opposite edges together, mak- 
ing triangles; pinch edges together and 
bake in a quick oven. When done, dust 
with powdered sugar and serve either hot 
or cold. 


Raspberry Dumplings 


Mix and sift together two cups of 
flour, two level tablespoons of sugar and 
a level tablespoon of baking powder. 
Rub in a fourth of a eup of butter and 
mix to a rather stiff dough with milk. 
Turn onto a well floured board, roll out 
quite thin and cut into rounds with a 
eake cutter. Put a tablespoon of red 
raspberries and a tablespoon of sugar on 
half the rounds, brush edges with water 
and cover with the remaining rounds. 
Pinch edges together, brush tops with 
milk or water and bake in a quick oven. 
Serve as soon as done with 


Raspberry Sauce 


Wash and beat to a cream a third of 
a cup of butter, add gradually a cup of 
sifted powdered sugar and a few drops 
of vanilla. When beaten to a cream, 
add a teaspoon at a time, half a cup of 
mashed red raspberries. When light pile 
on a dish and keep in a cool place until 
needed. If the sauce shows signs of sep- 
arating, add a tablespoon or more of 
sugar. 
Red Raspberry Sponge 

Cook a cup of sugar and half a cup of 
water until it spins a thread and add 
gradually to the stiffly beaten whites of 
three eggs; beat until smooth, flavor with 
vanilla and cool. Clean, mash, scald and 
rub through a sieve sufficient red rasp- 
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berries to measure a cup. Soak a level 
tablespoon of granulated gelatine in a 
fourth of a cup of cold water, dissolve 
by standing in hot water and add, with 
the juice of a lemon, to the mashed ber- 
ries. Stand aside to chill, and when the 
mixture commences to thicken, add by 
the spoonful to the beaten whites. Turn 
into a mold and chill. Serve with a 
garnish of whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavored, and some perfect red rasp- 
berries. 


Red Raspberry Blane Mange 


Dissolve a fourth of a cup of corn- 
starch in a fourth of a cup of cold milk 
and add to one and three-fourths cups 
of hot milk. Add half a cup of sugar 
and cook over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens, then 
cover and cook fifteen minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Remove from the fire, stir 
in a cup of red raspberries, a tablespoon 
of lemon juice and a few drops of va- 
nilla. Turn into one large or several 
small molds and set aside to chill. Serve 
with whipped cream and berries as a 
garnish. 


Raspberry Souffle 
To one and a half cups of washed red 
raspberries add half a cup of currant 
juice and put over the fire. When boil- 
ing add a fourth of a cup of cornstarch 
moistened in a little currant juice and 
half a cup of sugar. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens, then 
cover and cook standing in a pan of 
water for ten minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. Take from the fire, add a table- 
spoon of lemon juice, more sugar, if 
needed, and when cold, the stiffly beaten 
whites of four eggs, folding them in eare- 
fully. Butter a granite baking dish, 
dust thickly with granulated sugar and 
cover with red raspberries. Add the 
souffle mixture, stand in a pan containing 
hot water and bake in a moderate oven 
about twenty minutes. Turn out when 
done and serve with a rich custard sauce 
made of the yolks, or with rich cream. 
If small timbale molds are used, ten 
minutes only will be required for bak- 
ing. 
Red Raspberry Ice Cream 
Mash a quart of red raspberries, add a 
cup of sugar, put over the fire and boil 
- a few minutes. Take from the fire, add 
a tablespoon of lemon juice, more sugar 
if needed, and rub through a sieve fine 
enough to retain the seeds. To a quart 
of rich cream add a cup of sugar and 
vanilla to flavor, beat until the sugar is 
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dissolved, then, freeze. When haif 
frozen, add the berry mixture and finish 
freezing. 
Red Raspberry Foam 

Whip a cup of rich cream -until stiff, 
add gradually a fourth of a cup of red 
raspberry jam and a teaspoon of gela- 
tine dissolved in two tablespoons of water 
or raspberry juice. Flavor with a few 
drops of vanilla and a teaspoon of lemon 
juice, then chill thoroughly. Serve im 
glasses, sprinkle top generously with 
macaroon crumbs or nut meats chopped 
fine and browned delicately in the oven. 
Serve with wafers. 
Raspberry Bombe Glace 

Mash a quart of red raspberries, add 
half a cup of pineapple juice or grated 
pineapple, a cup of sugar and a cup of 
water. Cook for ten minutes, remove 
from the fire, add the juice of an orange, 
the juice of a lemon, two cups of water, 
more sugar if not sufficiently sweet and 
red sugar or fruit coloring to make it 
pink. Strain through a cheesecloth and 
when cold freeze as ice cream. Draw the 
mixture against the sides of the freezer, 
leaving a well in the center, Fill the 
center with plain vanilla ice cream or 
with the following mixture. Cook half 
a cup of sugar and half a cup of water 
until it spins a thread, add gradually to 
the stiffly beaten white of an egg. Beat 
until smooth, cool, flavor with vanilla 
and fold in a cup of cream beaten until 
stiff and dry. The combination is de- 
licious and attractive, or the frozen rasp- 
berry mixture may be served alone as a 
sherbet. 


Opening a Lobster 


By Mrs M. G. Bullard 


Above all, be sure a lobster is fresh, 
and there is but one sure test for the 
city housekeeper who buys the creature 
boiled. 

Lay the crustacean upon its back, 
hold it firmly by the body with one hand, 
and with the other pull the tail down- 
ward, thus straightening the body on 
the table or counter. If the tail springs 
quickly back into normal position when 
loosed by the hand, one can be sure of 
the fresh article. When the tail refuses 
to spring back, let the fish alone. If the 
dealer insists—change dealers quickly. 
One of my most serious encounters was 
with a fishmonger who irately insisted 
I had “spoiled his sales” by “a pullin’ 
of lobster tails.” 

The price of the live lobster is always 
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a cent or two a pound less than for the 

boiled article and all things seem, to 
point to the wisdom of buying the crea- 
ture alive. However, there is much to 
be said in behalf of the woman who ob- 
jects. Living near the shore during the 
summer season of plenty, my experience 
in the opening of lobsters has demon- 
strated that the only necessary utensils 
are a good sized board and a sharp knife, 
the smaller the better. 

After removing the claws and legs 
bend the tail portion back upon the body 
and it will soon become severed. Now 

“bend .the shell of the body backward, 
with a hand on each side, until the shell 
cracks, then stand the body on its head, 
resting on the eyes, and gently pull the 
meat forward. <A _ sac-like mass soon 
separates and stands alone: this is called 
the “lady,” is really the stomach and is 
unfit to eat. All the meat is good ex- 
cept the tough, hairy lungs. These 
should be placed in a kettle with ali the 
shells, to be boiled down for a lobster 
stock. 

Lay the tail on its side, and with both 
hands press firmly down upon it until 
_ the shell breaks. Again proceed as with 
the head, opening back the shell, and re- 
_move the meat in a solid mass. With 
the fingers separate the flesh from the 
under side of this and remove the thread- 
like cord that runs the entire length. 
Pull off the smaller arm of each claw. 
Stand the larger part upon its wide base 
—now open—and cut the outer curving 
shell downward about three inches, let- 
ting the knife cut in deepest as it 
reaches the table. The claw meat will 
fall out whole. If the cut has not been 
quite long enough a little urging with 
the fork may be necessary. 

If fortunate enough to find the roe, 
or coral, of the lobster, save it eare- 
fully, dry it in the oven, and later press 
through a sieve over a mayonnaise. 
The liver or soft green portion found in 
the body is also palatable, as well as 
effective in a salad. 


Browned Lobster 


Cut lobster into small pieces, brown 
them in one tablespoon of butter, adding 
more butter when necessary, then sprin- 
kle with salt and a few drops of pepper 
sauce. Then add one tablespoon of 
sherry and serve with cold meat or salad. 


AppLe are better, if, while 
mixing the batter, the sliced apple stands 
covered with lemon juice, a little sugar 
and cinnamon. 


*Ades and Aids 


With a sugar syrup, bottled for use, 
and the various fruit juices the seasons 
offer, it is not difficult to mix a punch or 
lemonade with variations, both cooling 
and delicious, without recourse to 
liqueurs or wines. Syrup is essential 
as a time saver at least. No punch 
should be served “raw,” as the sugar and 
fruits do not blend and a crude flavor is 
the result. If time is allowed good flavor 
may be obtained by mixing and allowing 
the two to stand together over night. 
Many think this the more desirable 
method. A short cut to its good results 
will be found, however, in the use of a 
syrup. In both cases the sugar is chem- 
ieally changed and takes on a new flavor. 
Make the syrup by boiling in the propor- 
tion of four cups of sugar to four cups 
of water, for ten minutes. Strain and 
seal in preserve jars. It is well to make 
eight cups at a time and if kept in a 
cool, dark place it need not spoil. Should 
a thin film of mold growth be noticed 
heat and strain through cheesecloth, then 
bottle as before. 

In changing a punch recipe to meet 
the supplies at hand, replace an acid 
fruit with an acid fruit. Lime juice 
can be used instead of lemon, as may 
orange juice with the addition of one 
teaspoon of cider vinegar. With al] the 
neutral fruits, strawberries, raspberries 
or pineapple, a small amount of vinegar 
accents their flavor without adding its 
own. Plenty of crushed ice, not of the 
pond variety, is an advantage, though sat- 
isfactory results may be obtained through 
a lengthened stay in the ice box. 


Mint Punch 


From one dozen sprigs of fresh mint, 
carefully remove the bruised ieaves, 
which give a rank flavor. In a quart jar. 
shake one cup of crushed ice and one-half 
cup of sugar until the sugar is dissolved. 
Add the mint, pour over it one tablespoon 
of pure cider vinegar or lemon juice. 
Add one cup of eurrant juice or one 
glass of currant jelly and water to make 
one quart. If currant jelly be used, omit 
the sugar wholly or in part. E. D. W. 
Red Grud 

Boil one cup of sago until clear and 
thick in two quarts of water, add two 
long sticks of cinnamon, one cup of finely 
chopped blanched almonds and one cup 
of shredded citron. Simmer for twenty 
minutes. Remove from fire and while 
still hot stir in one cup each of red rasp- 
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berry, red currant and red cherry jelly. 
Heat one cup of sugar in the oven until 
slightly browned. Add to the mixture 
with a half cup of red wine if liked. Cool, 
then set on ice and serve very cold with 
chipped ice. Whipped cream flavored 
with cinnamon may be served with it. 
Cranberry Punch 

Cook two cups of cranberries and one 
cup of water ten minutes. Strain and 
add, while hot, one and one-fourth cups 
of sugar and the juice of one lemon. 
Chill and dilute with iced water. E. D. W, 


Spiced Punch 

Heat to boiling one pint of tomato 
juice and one cup of sugar. Add a small 
piece of nutmeg, a bruised stick of cin- 
namon, four cloves, and four coriander 
seeds. Let this stand two hours. Strain 
and add the juice of one lemon, two 
ounces of candied ginger, sliced thin, and 
one pint or more of cold water. E. D. W. 


Grape Punch 

Make a syrup by boiling one quart of 
water and one pint of sugar ten minutes, 
add one pint of grape juice, one pint of 
orange juice and the juice of-three lem- 
ons. When chilled add water to dilute 
and serve with crushed ice. E. D. W. 


Shaddock Punch 

Remove the pulp from two grape fruit, 
add one shredded pineapple, one cup of 
sugar and one cup of water. Let stand 
several hours, then strain through a 
cheesecloth and add enough water to 
make one quart. If not sweet enough 
add sugar syrup to taste. Just before 
serving add one pint of carbonated water 
and one-half pound of white grapes 
halved and sceded. E. D. W. 


Fruit Punch 

Reserve one cup of whole berries from 
one box of strawberries. Crush the re- 
mainder, add one and one-half cups of 
sugar and let them stand several hours. 
Strain, add the juice of one orange and 
four lemons with more sugar syrup if 
required. For serving, dilute with three 
pints of cold water and add one pint of 
Apollinaris, with the whole berries. 
E. D. W. 


Lime Punch 

Mix two and one-half cups of sugar 
syrup with one-half cup of lime juice, 
two cups of pineapple and three-fourths 
cup of orange juice. Dilute with ice 
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water or serve in a glass half full of 
erushed ice. M. 


Raspberry Punch 

To two and one-half cups of sugar 
syrup add one-half cup of raspberry vin- 
egar, two cups of orange juice and three- 
fourths cup of tea infusion. Serve with 
crushed ice. 


Raspberry Shrub 

Pour one gallon of cider vinegar over 
twelve quarts of black raspberries. The 
vinegar should saturate but not quite 


cover the berries. Keep in a cool place, 


twenty-four hours. Mash and _ strain 
through a coarse cloth. Measure and al- 
low one pound of sugar to each pint of 
juice. Let the sugar melt slowly, then 
boil the syrup twenty minutes. To serve 
put three tablespoons of the shrub on a 
third of a glass of crushed ice and fill the 
glass with water. S. W. 


Soda Cream 


Mix three ounces of tartaric acid, one- 
half ounce of cream of tartar, one-halt 
ounce of Rochelle salts, three and one- 
half pounds of A sugar and one table- 
spoon of essence of wintergreen with two 
quarts of cold water. Stir all together 
and add the well beaten whites of two 
eggs. Fill fruit jars and bottles with 
the mixture. When ready to usé put 
three tablespoons of the cream in one- 
half glass of water, add half a teaspoor 
of soda, stir and serve immediately. 
M. H. 


Currant Punch 

With a wooden spoon crush one quart 
of red currants, add one pound of loaf 
sugar and two tablespoons of strong fresh 
ground ginger. Let this stand over 
night. Strain, and add the juice of one 
lemon and one quart of cold water. 
E. D. W. 


Pekoe Punch 

To one quart of tea infusion add one 
eup of sugar syrup, one half cup of lemon 
juice and one-fourth cup of orange juice. 
Chill and add one quart of iced water, one 
sliced orange, one sliced lemon and one 
cup of whole strawberries. E. D. W. 


Dried Fruit Punch 

Soak over night one box of currants, one 
box each of seeded, seedless and sultana 
raisins, two pounds of prunes, one pound 
of prunelles, one pound of apricots and 
one-fourth pound of evaporated apples. 
Place in a large kettle with the water in 
which they soaked, add two quarts of 
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pared sliced fresh apples, five, pounds of 
sugar, five sliced lemons, five sliced .or- 
anges, two tablespoons of cinnamon and 
one teaspoon each of allspice and cloves. 
Boil several hours, keeping the fruit cov- 
ered with boiling water. When nearly 
done thicken with one cup of pearl tapi- 
oca. Cook until clear, strain and add 
three tablespoons of vanilla and put away 
in jars. Dilute and serve with chipped 
ice or serve hot as a fruit soup. F. 


Melon Dainties 


By Mary Foster Snider 


Watermelon Ice 

Cut a chilled melon in halves; scoop 
out the red meat and remove the seeds. 
Use the water that collects in each half 
and pulp flesh and water together in a 
bowl, adding one cup of granulated 
sugar. Back into a freezer and turn a 
few minutes until it is frozen like soft 
snow, and serve at once. 


Watermelon Pickles 


Cut the rind in two-inch pieces, re- 
move all the red flesh and cut off the 
hard shell. Cover with a weak brine and 
let. stand over night. In the morning 
drain, and boil in water until the rind 
is clear. Then drain again. For seven 
pounds of the rind make a pickle by the 


.following rule: Mix two teaspoons each 


of ground allspice and cinnamon, one 
teaspoon of ground cloves and half a tea- 
spoon of mace. Divide these into three 
parts and tie in small pieces of muslin. 
Put four pounds of light brown sugar 
and one pint of best cider vinegar into a 
preserving kettle, add half an ounce of 
ginger root broken. in small pieces and 
the little spice bags. Let this come to a 
boil and put in the rind. Remove from 
the fire, cover closely, and let stand in a 
cool place for twenty-four hours. Then 
take out the rind and let the syrup again 
come to a boil. Add the rind again, and 
let stand in a cool place, as before, an- 
other twenty-four hours. Repeat this 
process nine times. The last time let the 


-rind cook slowly in the syrup and seal 


in jars. This seems a long process, but 
the trouble is very little, requiring but 
a few minutes each day, and the result 
is so pleasing that one feels richly re- 
paid. 

Watermelon Preserves 


Select a thick rind and prepare it as 
directed for pickles. Let the rinds stand 
im weak alum water over night. In the 


morning wash in cold water, and drop 
imto. a weak brine.. Let them stand. in 
this twenty-four hours. In the morning 
place them in cold water until the salt 
has soaked out. Then boil the rind in 
clear water until each piece can be easily 
pierced with a fork. Allow one pound of 
granulated sugar to each pound of rind 
and one cup of water. Boil it to a thick 
syrup. To every pound of rind allow 
one thinly sliced lemon, and to every two 
pounds add one rounded teaspoon of 
ground ginger tied in a piece of muslin. 
Drop the rinds in the syrup and cook un- 
til clear. This makes a delicious sweet. 
After the alum bath the rind is firm, yet 
soft enough to be easily cut in any pre- 
ferred design; stars, hearts, rings or 
diamonds. 

The English method of preserving 
melons is much simpler. Cut the melon 
into slices, remove the seeds and peel and 
any part which is not quite firm. Make 
a syrup in sufficient. quantity to cover 
the melon well in the following propor- 
tions: Three pounds of loaf sugar, one 
quart of water, and the white of one egg. 
Boil together for five minutes, strain 
through a fine sieve, then pour hot over 
the melon rind. Boil up the syrup for 
three successive days and pour it while 
hot over the rind. The last time let 
the melon boil in the syrup until clear. 
Put the pieces in jars, boil the syrup 
again, strain, fill the jars and seal. 


Spiced Melons. 


Slice, pare, and cut the firm part of the 
melon in blocks. Steep these for twen- 
ty-four hours in water to which has been 
added enough vinegar to give a tart 
taste. Then drain them and put them 
into a cold syrup made in the proportion 
of one pound of sugar to a pint of water. 
Bring slowly to boiling point, then cool. 
Drain off the syrup, add to it a few 
cloves, a bit of ginger root, and some 
sticks of cinnamon. Boil up and pour 
hot over the melon. Repeat for three 
days, then seal in jars. 

Cantaloup Frappe 

Select two large, ripe, well-flavored 
cantaloups. Cut in halves, remove the 
seeds, and scrape out the pulp. Press 
the pulp throvgh a potato ricer or sieve 
to remove the stringy part. Add one cup 
of powdered sugar and half a cup of 
orange juice. Season with a pinch of 
salt. Soak a tablespoon of gelatine in 
a quarter of a cup of water, set over boil- 
ing water and stir until dissolved. Then 
stir this into the cantaloup mixture, 
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and when cold, turn into a freezer and 
freeze slowly. Serve in sherbet glasses. 


Melon Cream 


Select small nutmeg melons, wash and 
remove the tops neatly to form a cover. 
Scoop out all the seeds and membranes, 
and as much of the soft part as can be 
removed. Place the seeds and membranes 
in a sieve over a bowl to drain off the 
juice, and cut the soft pulp in small 
pieces. Add one quart of whipped, 
sweetened cream flavored with vanilla 
to the melon juice, and freeze until stiff. 
Have the melon shells and pulp thor- 
oughly chilled on ice, and when ready 
to serve them fill with alternate layers of 
the cream and melon pulp. Serve with 
any light delicate cake. 


Melon Fruit Salad 


Select small melons of fine favor, chill 
them thoroughly, cut in halves and re- 
“move the seeds and membranes. Fill with 
a quart of sliced peaches over which have 
been sprinkled a large tablespoon of 
chopped, preserved ginger and half a cup 
of sugar. Garnish with whipped cream 
and sugared walnuts. Chill thoroughly 
before serving. 


Melon Trifle 


Whip one cup of cream to a stiff dry 
froth. Beat the whites of two eggs to 
a stiff snow with one-half cup of pow- 
dered sugar and flavor with half a tea- 
spoon of vanilla. Soak one tablespoon of 
gelatine in two tablespoons of water and 
dissolve over hot water. Beat the whites 
of the eggs into the cream, and add 
slowly the melted gelatine. Stir oceca- 
sionally until it begins to stiffen. Line 
a glass dish with lady fingers or slices 
of sponge cake. Have ready one pint of 
melon cut in small cubes and dusted with 
powdered sugar. Pour a third of the 
cream mixture on the cake, then a third 
of the cut melon. Over this place a layer 
of cake crumbs, and alternate the layers 
until the dish is full, having the cream 
on top. Chill thoroughly before serving. 


Melon Custard 


Cut rich-flavored melon pulp in small 
pieces, mix with an equal amount of 
sliced bananas, dust with powdered sugar 
and pour over a rich custard which has 
been thoroughly chilled. Serve very cold 
soon after preparing. 


Melon Fritters 


Soak slices of melon pulp in orange 
juice and sugar for half an hour. Make 
a batter with one cup of flour sifted with 


a teaspoon of sugar, the yolks of two 
eggs, one tablespoon of melted butter, 
and half a cup of milk. Beat the whites 
of the eggs light, and add last, beating 
the mixture very hard before stirring 
them in. Drain the pieces of soaked 
melon, dip them in the batter, and fry 


in deep, smoking hot oil or fat until a ~ 


golden brown. Dust with powdered 
sugar and serve. 


The Invalid A-Picnicking - 


By Leila L. Topping 


Perhaps the greatest problem with 


our invalid was the food, for already it 
was almost impossible to tempt the fickle 
appetite, ‘the difficulty being greatly in- 
creased by a restricted dietary. Things 
went from bad to worse—up and down 
went the untouched trays. 

The original member of the-family de- 
vised a plan which proved to be truly 
inspired. “She is tired of trays, try 
her on a picnic diet for a change.” The 
next morning’s breakfast tray bore a tiny 
note of invitation from mother. Bathed 
and arrayed in her best kimono, at last 
the patient was pronounced ready, when 
lo! she must be blindfolded! Stealth- 
ily footsteps approached, then she was 
lifted high in strong arms and carried 
for some distance and laid gently on a 
couch. The bandage removed, she found 
herself in the sewing room. Loving 
hands had transformed the little room 
into a. woodland bower. The sun poured 
in upon the choicest potted plants 
brought up from the conservatory for 
the occasion, and on “Mr Pepys,” who 
added an extra trill to his song of greet- 
ing. 

When the nurse had seen her patient 
comfortably settled among the pillows, 
she disappeared with the others, that 
there might be no reminder of the sick 
room regime. Then came mother, with 
shade hat and parasol, armed with a 
capacious picnic basket, and drawing a 
small rustic table close to the couch, she 
spread upon it a snowy napkin, dressing 
it with trailing partridge vines. From 
the basket came small ramekins of jellied 
consomme, graham bread sandwiches, 
some filled with minced egg, others with 
chopped dates, and all daintily wrapped 
in waxed paper, individual molds of wine 
jelly, and little sponge cakes, with a 
bottle of creamy crust coffee for drink— 
everything of the daintiest and served 
pienie fashion with birch bark plates, 
glass mugs and Japanese napkins. 
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The change of scene and the novelty of 
it all worked like a charm, and when 
nurse stole up later she found her charge 
sleeping, the breath of the pines and a 
chapter of “Uncle Remus” better than 
any sleeping potion. 

The next excursion a few days later 
was into mother’s room, made festive 
with palms and pots of crocuses and hya- 
cinths, where, under a canopy of green, 
the invalid feasted, this time compan- 
ioned by Aunt Lois and Wrinkles, the 
corpulent pug. Again the hospitable bas- 
ket was in evidence, the table prettily 
dressed with hypaticas and ferns and the 
menu, a trifle more generous, was jellied 
beef juice, club sandwiches with lettuce 
and seraped beef filling, graham wafers 
and orange marmalade, Irish moss blane 
mange in orange skins, angel cake and 
grape juice. 

A dainty invitation from the girls to a 
“Violet Luncheon” was the next treat, 
when Jack’s den was the scene of action, 
and two girl chums were asked to join 
in the festivities as an additional sur- 
prise. The cornice was festooned with 
lavendar cheesecloth, there were bowls of 
violets everywhere and the table was 
strewn with them. The menu was chilled 
clam bouillon, whipped cream, broiled 
squab on toast, with celery and currant 
jelly, cream cheese salad, cream mayon- 
naise, with toasted rusks, prune whip and 
lady cake, with a fragrant fruit squash 
im tall glasses to drink. 

These indoor pienics were continued, 
with variations, until the invalid was 
able to go out, when she enjoyed ask- 
ing different friends to join her al fresco 
spreads on the vine-clad veranda or in the 
summerhouse. She was by this time so 
far advanced that dieting was a thing of 
the past, and rejoiced in the normal appe- 
tite of a healthy girl, as will be shown 
by the following menus, served at vari- 
ous times: 

I 
(Served on the veranda.) 


Pressed chicken Saratoga chips 
Brown bread and sardine sandwiches 
Cream cheese Wafers Salted nuts 

Snow pudding Jelly roll 
Teed tea punch 


II 
(Served in the summerhouse.) 
Shrimp wiggle, in chafing dish 
Ham and tongue sandwiches 


Cress salad, olive mayonnaise 
Cheese wafers Deviled eggs 
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Cinnamon turnovers Ginger lemonade 
(Under the trees.) j 


Grape juice cocktail, in lemon cups 
Potato salad Veal loaf Tomato aspic 
Rye bread and radish sandwiches 
Parker house rolls 
Fruit charlotte 
Oatmeal wafers Preserved ginger 
afe frappe 


Seasonable and Good 
(From “The Epicure’’) 
Lettuce with Roquefort 


Make a dressing of four tablespoons of 
oil, three of tarragon vinegar, a little salt 
and pepper. Into this stir, a few crumbs 
at a time, Roquefort cheese until you 
have a smooth dressing. Pour over the 
lettuce. Let stand for fifteen minutes 
before it is served. 


Fish Salad a la Wyvern 


Boil two pounds of codfish, and while 
hot, remove all bones, skin and dake the 
fish, with two forks, into small pieces. 
Lay these in a bowl, and sprinkle with 
salt and white pepper. Mix together a 
gill of anchovy essence, a tablespoon of 
made mustard, a tablespoon of tarragon 
vinegar and one of olive oil. Over the 
fish sprinkle some grated Edam or pine- 
apple cheese, and then stir through it the 
mixture. Arrange it on a salad dish, 
garnish with water eress and sliced cu- 
cumbers, and set on ice for an hour or 
more to chill, Serve with the salad a 
boat of very thin mayonnaise, that may 
or may not, as you like, be tinted to a 
leaf green. 

Vol-au-vent of Fish 

Prepare puff paste as usual, and roll 
out to a thickness of about three-quarters 
of an inch. Cut it to the size of the dish 
on which it is to be served. Lay on a 
baking .sheet, brush over with beaten 
egg, and cut a circle through the middle 
about one-fourth of an inch deep, leav- 
ing an inch edge all around. Bake in a 
moderate oven, and when cooked lift 
out the center piece, which will have 
risen; scoop out the uncooked paste, 
brush the inside with beaten egg and 
place in the oven for five minutes. Make 
a white sauce, and in it heat any cold, 
flaked fish and fresh mushrooms which 
have been fried a little; with this mix- 
ture, when very hot, fill the case, put on 
the cover of paste and serve. 


Creole Cream 
Make a lemon jelly and flavor with 
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rum, if liked. When this is beginning 
to harden, line with it a round mold. 
Make a custard with one pint of rich 
milk, six eggs, six ounces of powdered 
sugar and one and one-half ounces of 
gelatine dissolved in a little hot water. 
Strain this, whisk it gently over ice till 
quite thick, add to it some blanched and 
shredded pistachios, and some chopped, 
crystallized pineapple. Pour this into 
the center of the mold having the jelly 
border, set away to become very hard and 
serve unmolded. 


Asparagus Tips, Epicurean Style 

Heat asparagus tips lightly in butter, 
being careful not to break them. Have 
thin rounds of toasted bread, moisten 
well with hot cream, arrange on the toast 
the asparagus, sprinkle with Parmesan 
cheese, set in oven for a minute to heat, 
and serve. 


(Bureau Information 


SOME ANSWERS THOSE SENTFREE BY 
FOR BLANK 


For tHe Evcure Parry, Mrs J. 8. L., 
try finding the partners by matched fav- 
ors. s is not an especially new idea, 
but leaves the hostess opportunity to exer- 
cise her knowledge of her guests’ individ- 
uality and cater to it. It is difficult to 
suggest favors without such knowledge, 
as they are apt to be stilted and without 
point. For the music loving guest a 
small banjo, for the devotee of golf a 
tiny golf stick, and so on. Serve a sim- 
ple “stand up” menu—bouillon, a salad 
in an apple case, an ice with wafers,.and 
black coffee. The following is merely 
suggestive. Sandwiches may accompany 
or take the place of the salad. 

Clam bouillen 
Malaga grape and nut salad with whipped 
cream mayonnaise 
Breadsticks 
Grape juice frappe 
Hard crackers Macaroons 
Coffee 


. Mint Jetty may be prepared by the 
following rule: Boil a cup of white wine 
vinegar with a cup of sugar until the 
latter has been dissolved, then add a 
tablespoon of gelatine softened in a very 
little cold water; season with pepper and 
salt. Put one cup of chopped mint leaves 
in, remove from the fire and pour into 
glasses, strained or unstrained, as pre- 


ferred. A little green vegetable color- 
ing to give a color may be used. Chill on 
ice, stirring if the leaves have not been 
strained out, so that they do not settle 
in the bottom of the mold. Answer to 
Mrs S. L. 


Atummxum will not discolor, Mrs 
A. V. U. Therefore when discoloration 
appears upon the metal it may be under- 
stood that it is due to the impurity of 
some foreign substance. If water con- 
taining impurities is. boiled in an alu- 
minum kettle the impurities collect upon 
its sides and thus discoloration occurs. 
Upon the outside of a utensil the con- 
tents of some other vessel may be sput- 
tered, and, if allowed to burn on the ves- 
sel, cause it to become diseolored. Grease 
and small particles of food are allowed 
by some to burn on an aluminum griddle 
or fry pan. By continued use without 
proper cleaning the utensil is discolored. 
It is evident, then, that to remove dis- 
coloration, it is necessary simply to re- 
move foreign matter. By boiling green 
fruits—particularly rhubarb—in a uten- 
sil which has become discolored original 
color may be restored to the inside of the 
utensil, Oxalic acid will also serve the 
purpose equally well. It can be pur- 
chased at five cents an ounce. Such an 
amount will be sufticient to meet ordinary 
requirements for a year. In using the 
acid the following directions should be 
observed: Make a solution of one heap- 
ing teaspoon of the oxalic crystals to a 
gallon of water—using lukewarm or cold 
water. Do not boil the solution—merely 
allow it to stand over night where it will 
not be touched. In the morning wash 
the utensil thoroughly with clear, hot 
water, rinse and use as accustomed. If 
cold water is used, a second rinsing is 
required. Oxalic acid is a poison and 
should be used with care. When the out- 
side of the utensil has been discolored, 
a scouring soap and kerosene should be 
used ordinarily. In extreme cases sand 
brick or a fine grade of emery dust may 
be used—always with kerosene. In doing 
so, however, there is a liability that the 
high polish of the utensil will be injured. 


who, like myself, have 
had the refrigerator cover slip behind 
when the iceman came, may prevent 


Hovsew!res, 


this accident. By fastening each corner 
of the cover to the lid with a thumb 
tack, the lid can be raised any number 
of times, and the cover will still be 
smoothly in place when the lid is 
lowered. L. R. 
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Menus for July 


Plannedto Balance Nutrients and Insure 
Health and Comfort in a 


Sultry Month 


By Mildred Maddocks 


SUNDAY, JULY « 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Cantaloup | . Blueberries and milk 
Cereal with cream Scrambled eggs with 
Omelet with ham green peas 
Popovers Coffee, Coffee Rolls 
Dinner Luncheon 


Clam bouillon 


Broiled steak Blueberry cake B Bianer 
Potatoes Lettuce and Roquefort steale 
Carrots and onions cheese with French Bak 7 oo 
Parsley and ores salad dressing S ed eggplant 
Goosebe ummer squash 
Wafers balls Dinner Apple compote with 
Raspberries in iced orange marmalade 
Supper syrup Iced coffee 
Sardines in tomato sauce Sliced lamb 
Browned TUESDAY, JULY 10 
Mexican chocolate Squash Breaktast 
Small cakes Stuffed tomatoes 
Blueberry pie Grape fruit 


MONDAY, JULY 2 


| FRIDAY, JULY 6 Cofiee 
e ap 
roiled salmon Appl chowder 
Cofee bread Coffee Cereal and lettuce salad 
Luncheon Scrambled eggs Crackers 
Lettuce salad Toast offee Dinner 
Cheese balls Rolls Luncheon Baked p =~ with Hollan- 
Fruit Cookies daise sauce 
Roast leg of lamb Iced coffee Crackers: elery 
Stuffed peppers Dinner vith 
Cafe parfait Fruit soup Iced punch 
Small cakes Broiled small fish 
Potatoes Spinachh WEDNESDAY, JULY m 
TUESDAY, JULY 3 Tomato salad Breakf. 
Breakfast Frozen peaches 
Cherries Cake mall coffee Cereal with cream 


Broiled finnan haddie 


Iced coffee 


THURSDAY, JULY 5 


Creamed fish 


SATURDAY, JULY 7 


Toast Coffee 
Luncheon Breakfast 
Chicken timbales Blackberries 
Currant buns Cereal with cream 
Iced cocoa Clam, 
Dinner offee 
Clam bouillon Luncheon 


Sliced lamb 
Cauliflower 
Carrots and peas 
Watercress with French 


dressing 


Melon 
Iced punch 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 
Breakfast 


Dinner 


Wafers | Potatoes 


| Iced punch 


Blackberries j 


Cereal with cream 


Breakfast bacon | Coffee bread Coffee 
Graham pancakes Breakfast Luncheon 
uncheon omatoes_ wit “renc’ 
Lobster salad Corn muffins Coffee dressing 
lives Rolls | Dinner Fruit 
Contaloup | Cauliflower sou Dinner 
Dinner German soup balls | Roast beef 


Anchovy, cheese canapes Sliced — — mustard! Potatoes baked in gravy 


iled salmon | 


Green 
French friec 


Small coffee 


as 
potatoes 
Frozen maple mousse 


Wafers tea 


Rice baked with cheese 
Lettuce and cress salad Tomato 


Breast of lamb 
Cucumber sauce 
Green corn 
Summer squash 
Gooseberry batter 


SUNDAY JULY 8 


Baked 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Bavarian cream 


Supper 
Welsh rabbit 
Pepper sandwiches 
Iced coffee 


MONDAY, JULY 9 
Breakfast 
Stewed figs 

Cereal with cream 

hops 

Green corn pancakes 

offee 


Luncheon 


Midsummer salad 
olls Baked peaches 


Clam omelet 
Graham muffins 


Creamed salt fish 
muffins 
ee 


Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Watermelon 
Crackers Cheese 
Dinner 
Fish souffle 
Potatoes Succotash 
and cuicumber, 
salad 
Ginger cream 
| Sponge cake Iced tea 


THURSDAY, JULY 12 


Breakfast 


| Cantaloup 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 


FRIDAY, JULY c3 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked fish 
Graham muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Blueberries and milk 
Rolls eese 
Crullers 
Dinner 
Clam chowder 
Vegetable salad 
Iced watermelon 


SATURDAY, JULY % 
Breakfast 


Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 


on toast 


Luncheon 


Cheese fondu 
Lettuce salad 
Lemon jelly Wafers 


Dinner 


Roast he of lamb 
baked in gravy 
ked squash 
"Green 
now puddin, 
Sponge cake _ 


SUNDAY, JULY 15 
Breakfast 


Cantaloup 
Cereal with cream 
Fruit pancakes 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Bouillon 

Sliced lamb 
Mushroom sauce 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Mashed potato Peas 
Lettuce and radish salad 
Frozen punch 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


Supper 


Green pea salad with 
boiled dressing 
Sandwiches Cakes 


Iced tea 


MONDAY, JULY 16 
Breakfast 


Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Fried tomatoes 
Bacon Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheoa 
Cheese pudding 
Fruit 
Wafers ced tea 
Dinner 


tuffed green peppers | 
Slice beets 


Cress and cucumber salad| Cress 


Marshmallow cream 
afers eese 


Broiled lamb chops 
Stuffed potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Carrots and peas 
and celery salad 
Cantaloup 
Cakes Iced coffee 


4 
cheese 
ced coffee 
| 
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TUESDAY, JULY 17 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Creamed fish 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 


Vegetable salad 
Chocolate custards 


Tomatoes with French 


Luncheon 
Sliced beef 
Potato chips 
dressing 
Cake Punch 
Dinner 
Broiled steak 
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Potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Stuffed peppers 
Spanish cream 


Dinner Wafers 


Luncheon 


Tomato jelly salad 
Blueberry dumplings 


Cold jellied bouillon Iced tea 


Broiled fish 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Fried summer squash 


SUNDAY, JULY 29 
Breakfast 


Wafers Iced punch} Baked sweet potatoes Escalloped onions 
ine Green corn Peas Parsley Blueberries and milk 
Cold bouillon Cucumbers and cress Coffee cream Omelet with mushroom 
crumb|,.., Caramel custard Wafers Cheése sauce 
stufin Cake Iced coffee) Iced tea opovers Coffee 
Dinner 
Potatoes SUNDAY JULY 20 | THURSDAY, JULY 26 
currant Breaktast Breakfast Cheese crackers 
Blackberries Cantaloup Sliced tongue 
——, a Cereal with cream Cereal with crear Mustard sauce 
Coffee vers Coff areen corn 
WEDNESDAY JULY 18 Cucumbers with dressing 
Breakfast Dinner Luncheon Frozen raspberries and 
Rolls Chicken fricassee with French Supper 
dumplings dressing 
Luncheon Potatoes Lima beans Fruit ~ 
Escalloped cl Lettuce and radish sala salac 
Vanilla ice cream with angel Cake Punch 
hot chocolate sauce steak 
_ Mushroom sauce AY, JULY 
Dinner Iced coffee Stuffed peppers Potatoes J » 
Fruit soup Supper Green corn Breakfast 


Sliced chicken 
Fried stuffing 
Potate puff Peas 
Cucumbers with dressing 

Watermelon 
Wafers Cheese 


THURSDAY, JULY 19 
Breakfast 
Cantaloup 

Cereal with cream 
Fried eggplant 

Popovers Coffee 

Luncheon 
Creamed salmon 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Fruit shortcake 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Pot roast of beef 
New potatoes 

Beets with butter sauce 
Green corn 

Floating island custard 
‘ake Iced tea 


FRIDAY, JULY 20 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 

Omelet with chopped ham 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Broiled small fish 
‘otato puff 
Cantaloup 
Dinner 
Clam bouillon 
Boiled salmon 
String beans 
Potatoes Spinach 


Wafers Cheese 


SATURDAY, JULY 21 
Breakfast 


Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Fishballs 
Corn muffins Coffee 


Graham popovers Coffee 


Banana salad 
Deviled crackers 
Cheeseballs 
Iced cocoa 


MONDAY, JULY a3 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Chicken on toast 


Luncheon 
Potato salad 
Corn oysters 
Fruit salad 
Dinner 
Roast leg of lamb 
Baked potatoes 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Cucumber, radish and 
lettuce salad 
Chilled watermelon 
Iced tea Wafers 


TUESDAY, JULY 24 
Breakfast 
Stewed figs 

Cereal with cream 

Eggs scrambled with 


tomato 
Rusk Coffee 


Luncheon 


Sliced meat 
Cucumber and cress 


sala 
Caramel custard 
Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Lamb souffle 
Mashed potato 
Lima beans Peas 
Radishes 
Bavarian cream 
Wafers Iced punch 


WEDNESDAY JULY 25 


Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled lamb chops 


Berry shortcake 
Iced coffee Wafers 


FRIDAY, JULY 27 
Breakfast 


Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 

Fried tomatoes 
‘Toast Coffee 
Baked bananas Luncheon 
Cereal with cream Escalloped corn 
"ges poached in milk |Lettuce and radish salad 
east Coffee Blackberry shortcake 

Luncheon Dinner 

Vegetable salad 
Raspberries Rolls 
Iced cocoa 


Clam bouillon 
Broiled steak 
Potatoes Lima heans 

Dinner Baked eggplant 
Cress with dressing 
Steamed clams Prune jelly with cream 
Hot melted butter Iced tea Wafers 
Planked fish 
*otatoes Peas TUESDAY 
Baked tomatoes 
Lemon souffle Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 


Wafers Iced coffee 
SATURDAY, JULY 328 Broiled small fish 
Corn gems Coffee 


Breakfast 
Luncheon 


Cantaloup 
Rice with tomato sauce 


Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish Lettuce with French 


Graham gems Coffee dressing 


Cheese balls Guava jelly 


Dinner 


Steamed clams with 
melted butter 


Luncheon 


Lima bean salad with 
boiled dressing 
Cheese sandwiches 


Fruit | Tongue fricassee 
Potatoes Baked squas 
Dinner Green corn 
Boiled smoked beef Cantaloup 
tongue Wafers Cheese 


Currant jelly sauce Iced punch 


A Great Time Saver in the kitchen 
is a bottle of onion juice. It may be 
easily obtained by slicing raw onions 
and squeezing them in a fruit press, 
then straining. It saves the hurried 
grating for flavoring, which scents the 


Rolls Coffee 


hands so unpleasantly. Mrs J. F. 
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Menu Recipes 


Cauliflower Soup 

Cook a cauliflower in beef stock, sav- 
ing the stock in which it has been cooked. 
Press through a fine sieve, rejecting all 
the stems and coarse pieces. To the 
puree of cauliflower add the stock, sea- 
son, and just before sending to table add 
a pint of cream for each four per- 
sons, whipping the cream and turning it 
into the soup just before it is served. 
M. C. D. 


German Soup Balls 
Roll eight crackers to a fine dust, ad 
one tablespoon of flour, one tablespoon 
tinely chopped parsley, and a grating of 
nutmeg. Add one beaten egg and six 
tablespoons of soup stock. Mold into 
small balls. Cook in hot soup five min- 

utes and serve. R. M. C. 
Corn Muffins 
Pour one cup of boiling water over 


one cup of corn meal, spread with butter 
and let stand over night. In the morn- 


ing add one tablespoon of sugar, two 
well beaten eggs, three-quarters of a cup 
of sour milk and one cup of flour sifted 
with one-half teaspoon each of salt and 


soda. Bake in a hot oven in buttered, 
hissing hot muttin rings. 


Clam Omelet 


Beat six eggs thoroughly. Heat an 
omelet pan and add two tablespoons of 
butter, when hot, pour in the beaten 
eggs seasoned ‘with salt and pepper. 
Draw the egg as fast as it is cooked from 
the outside to the center. Cook very 
slowly until all is thickened, lift half 
to a hot platter and add one cup of hot 
chopped clams, well seasoned. Cover 
with the remaining half of the omelet 
and serve immediately. 


Fish Kedgeree 


Three-quarters pound of fresh cod, 
one-quarter pound of rice, four eggs, 
three ounces of butter, pepper and salt to 
taste. Bone and flake the cooked fish. 
Boil the éggs ten minutes and put in 
cold water until wanted. Boil the rice 
dry. Melt the butter in a saucepan and 
mix all together with the salt and pepper, 
and the eggs well broken up. Serve very 
hot. M. D. 


Baked Breast of Lamb 

Skin the lamb carefully and place in 
boiling water to cover. Cook twenty 
minutes, remove and bone, dredge with 


flour, salt and pepper Roll it and skewer 


. into shape. 
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Bake in the oven until ten- 
der and browned. Serve with cucumber 
sauce. 


Cucumber Sauce 

Cut one cucumber, after paring, into 
dice. Cook gently in one cup of brown 
stock until tender, thicken, if liked, with 
one tablespoon each of flour and butter 
rubbed to a cream. Add stock as it boils 
away that it may measure one cup when 
finished. 


Mustard Sauce 


Mix one tdblespoon of prepared mus- 
tard with one tablespoon of brown sugar, 
When well mixed, add three-fourths of 
a cup of beef stock. Cook until thick- 
ened. L. F. W. 


Armenian Rice 

Cook one-half cup of rice in boiling 
salted water. Drain and add two table- 
spoons of melted butter. Chop one-half 
pound of lean raw beef, mutton or pork 
and fry gently in butter with one table- 
spoon of chopped onion; when browned 
add one-half cup of English walnuts 
broken in pieces. Place the rice in a 
deep casserole, cover with the meat mix- 
ture and serve very hot. A. M. J. 


Vegetarian Rice 

Boil the rice until flaky, then mold 
into the shape of a loaf of bread. Cut 
the loaf in half and insert three table- 
spoons of butter and push together 
again. Grate strong cheese over the top 
of the loaf and bake in the oven until 
the cheese runs and glazes the top. 
Serve with asparagus tips in melted but- 
ter. M. 


Stuffed Peppers 

Take a little celery, cabbage, onions, 
a few green pepper seeds, a little fresh 
tomato, chopped fine, salt to taste. Stuff 
the peppers with this and serve on red 
cabbage leaves or lettuce, with salad 
dressing. 
Boiled Salad Dressing 

Mix one tablespoon each of salt, mus- 
tard and sugar and one-half teaspoon of 
white pepper with six well beaten eggs. 
Pour over this one cup of sealded cream 
and one-half cup of melted butter; add 
very gradually, stirring all the time, one 
cup of hot vinegar. Cook all together in 
a double boiler until thickened. J. M. R. 


Salmon -Selad 


Line a platter with lettuce leaves and 
place in the center an oblong piece of 
cold boiled salmon, or the unbroken con- 
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tents of a flat'can of salnion steak. Heap 
green peas around the salmon, and serve 
with a mayonnaise, to which chopped 
olives and capers are added. E. M. S. 


Green Pea Salad 


_ Drain the peas carefully, if the canned 
variety be used, wash through a colander, 
then stand in a current of air for an 
hour. Make nests of lettuce leaves, place 
a spoonful of peas in each nest, garnish 
with olives and serve with a boiled dress- 
ing. A string bean salad may be made 
im the same way. 


Midsummer Salad 


’ Marinate in a French dressing, made 
with equal parts of oil and vinegar, sea- 
soning to taste, two cold boiled potatoes 
eut in dice and four hard cooked eggs. 
Just before serving, pare two cucumbers 
until all the white fiber is removed, cut 
into dice and add to the marinade. 
Cover with a thick mayonnaise. It may 
be garnished with lemon, pimolas, olives 
or red peppers, or it may be served in to- 
mato cups. Jessie Storrs Ferris. 
Pepper Sandwiches 

Chop finely green bell peppers, mix 
with a few chopped olives and mayon- 
naise to make a paste. Spread between 
slices of bread cut very thin. O. H. 


Apple Compote and Orange Marmalade 


Boil one dozen tart apples in one quart 
ef water until tender. Strain through a 
jelly bag, add one pound of granulated 
sugar and let boil. While boiling, drop 
into it one dozen apples, cored and pared. 
When the apples are tender, drain them 
carefully on a perforated skimmer. Boil 
the syrup until a jelly. Fill the apples 
with orange marmalade, pour over these 
the thickened syrup and serve with 
whipped cream. G. D. 


Bavarian Cream 


Soak one-half box of gelatine in one- 
half cup of cold water, dissolve in one- 
half cup of boiling water. If not imme- 
diately dissolved, stir over hot water, but 
never over direct heat. Add one can of 
grated pineapple. Cool and when just 
beginning to set stir in one pint of 
whipped cream. Place in wetted molds 
and chill on ice. P. O. 


Rice with Fruit Sauce 


Tn a double boiler, steam one-half cup 
of rice in one pint of milk, seasoned with 
salt. Stone one cup of raisins, boil until 
tender and add one half cup of chopped 
citron. From the water in which the 
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raisins were stewed make a syrup with 
one-half the quantity of sugar. Boil 
sugar and water five minutes, add two 
tablespoons of cornstarch and boil ten 
minutes, stirring constantly. Strain, add 
two tablespoons of butter, flavor with 
sherry to taste and stir half the sauce 
into the rice. Stir the cooked fruit and 
two or three slieed bananas into the rest 
ri > sauce and pour over the pudding. 


Baked Peaches 

Select ripe peaches of uniform size, 
wash but do not pare. Place in a deep 
earthenware pie plate or casserole, fill the 
dish nearly to the rim with cold water, 
cover them with light brown sugar and 
bake in a moderate oven one hour. They 
should be basted often, adding more 
water if necessary. Serve hot or cold 
with cream and sponge cake. Linda 


Hull Larned. 
Prune Slices 


Prepare ‘a rich biscuit dough, rolling 
it out quite thin. Line a well greased 
baking pan with the dough, buttering 
the upper side, and cover the top with 
prunes that have been soaked over night; 
sprinkle with brown sugar and a little 
cinnamon, and bake in a quick oven 
fifteen minutes. Cut im slices and serve 
hot with a custard sauce. 

Cantaloup Ice 

Take three pints of spicy cantaloup 
pulp, add a pound of sugar and the juice 
of two lemons; put through a potato 
ricer or sieve, and freeze to a granular 
texture, 

Marshmallow Cream 

Whip a half pint of cream, sweeten, 
and set away on the ice. Cut in small 
pieces one orange, two bananas, five 
cents’ worth of marshmallows, and a half 
cup of walnut meats. If desired, add 
two tablespoons of preserved pineapple. 
Beat the chopped fruit and candy lightly 
into the cream, put in sherbet glasses, 
add a cherry for ornamentation, and 
serve at once. J. D. U 
Cranberry Punch 

A delicious punch of a beautiful rosy 
color is made as follows: Cook one and 
one-half quarts of cranberries in one 
and one-half quarts of water till they 
have popped. Then strain and to the 
liquid add the juice of four lemons and 
one and one-half cups sugar made into 
a syrup. This recipe may be diluted to 
taste. Bertha Cowles, Kansas State 
University. 
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Cold Dinner for a Hot Day 


By Caroline French Benton 


There is a fashion in vogue just now 
which appeals both to the housewife and 
the would-be hostess—that of serving 
only cold dishes for dinner when the 
weather is warm. This gives a chance 
for the house and the family to grow 
cool and comfortable before the meat 
is served, and entertaining becomes a 
pleasure instead of a burden; while the 
dinner, if made up of courses really cold 
and delicious, as they should be, is far 
more appetizing than if it consisted of 
hot roasts and vegetables, with perhaps 
a pudding to follow. 

A company dinner may have a table 
set with a huge bowl of well-opened 
white garden roses, standing on either 
a flat mirror or a Sheffield tray. The 
candles and shades may be white, and the 
little cakes and bonbons on the table. 
White decorations are always best with 
a cold dinner, as they add to the effect 
of coolness. 

With the exception of iced bouillon, 
soup is now seldom seen at cold dinners, 
but the fish course follows the fruit. 


Small cantaloups 
Soft shell crabs with sauce tartare 
Brown bread and butter 
Asparagus with French dressing 
Slices of fresh tongue, with macedoine 
of vegetables 

Pineapple salad with wafers and cheese 

Strawberry jelly cups, filled with 

ice cream 


Cakes Coffee 


Have the halves of melon on small 
plates, placed on the usual service plates, 
when the guests come to the table; chill 
the fruit thoroughly but do not put ice 
inside the halves, to make it soggy. Ar- 
range a spray of maidenhair fern on 
each plate. Cold crabs are most appe- 
tizing, but if they cannot be procured, 
have instead slices of cold boiled fish of 
any sort; salmon is best of all; use the 
sauce tartare as arranged. The tongue 
is to be boiled the day before it is needed, 
sliced, and surrounded with a border of 
cooked vegetables, all well seasoned and 
chilled; small string beans, mixed with 
peas, lima beans, bits of sliced okra, or 
asparagus tips, are a good selection. 

For the salad, get a very large pine- 
apple and also a very small one. Pare 
the first, remove the eyes and pick it up 
in good sized bits. Arrange these on a 
round platter on white lettuce hearts, 
and in the center put the lower half of 


the small pineapple without paring it, 
its inside removed and the space filled 
with stiff mayonnaise. 

The dessert is made by filling cups 
with the strawberry jelly which comes in 
packages and letting these stand all 
night. When needed they are to be 
turned out, their centers scooped out 
with a warm teaspoon and the space filled 
with a rich white, home-made ice cream; 
this is a really beautiful dish. If de- 
sired, a wine jelly, made at home, may 
be substituted for the strawberry. 

To transform this into a plain home 
dinner, have only the melons, the tongue 
with two vegetables, the salad, and the 
ice cream without the jelly. 

Meats which are excellent for cald 
dinners are lamb, veal, jellied chicken, 
creamed chicken, made stiff with gelatine 
and sliced, smoked tongue served with 
dressed lettuce, turkey and duck; the 
latter is especially nice with cold peas 
mixed with stiff mayonnaise. 


Ix SumMMer on arising all windows 
and doors are opened for a couple of 
hours, the rooms are put in order, the 
windows closed and the shades drawn 
down to keep out the heat. At mealtime 
one window in the dining room is raised, 
but closed as soon as the room is put in 
order again. When callers are an- 
nounced the parlor shades are raised and 
the outer door left open during their 
stay, but immediately closed after they 
are gone. The result is that my rooms 
are invitingly cool during the entire 
day. When the sun has gone down 
open the windows of the sleeping rooms, 
raise the shades and open all doors into 
the hall so that by bedtime they are all 
cool and pleasant because the hot air has 
been kept out. The windows of my 
parlors are seldom opened during the day 
in summer except for airing and on 
sweeping days. Belle. 


In A certain Paris apartment, heat was 
minimized on a sultry day and the inevi- 
table cutlet cooked. A small light metal 
pan is filled with strips of the daily news- 
paper. The strips were packed in tightly 
and the pan fitted beneath a second, much 
shallower, in which the cutlet is placed. 
The cutlet was cooked by the time the 
paper was consumed, while the surround- 
ing temperature was not appreciably 
raised. 


Tey a sprinkling of salt on bananas. 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 


Alice blue chiffon cloth made over white silk and 
trimmed with cream lace and bias folds of Alice blue 
chiffon taffeta. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Green French linen trimmed with stitched 
bands and buttons. Collar and vest of 
white, braided in black and green, 
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Suit of fine white se: of 


rge. Revers 
dull pink embroidered with gold. Gilt 
buttons. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Three Attractive Hats 


By M. 


HE illustrations show three at- 
tractive hats which are not dif- 
ficult to make. 

No 59 is a dressy hat, suitable for 
winter evening wear, as well as for 
summer. It consists of a Bruges or 
Duchess lace crown, placed over a 
rim of white geranium flowers and 
leaves. The effect is charming. The 
braids used are drawing braids, well 
adapted for forming the flowers in the 
design. The parts are connected by 
means of the Bruges filling stitch 
braic. No lace stitches are required 
and the whole effect is that of the 
real Duchess lace. 

Stamped pattern for hat and crown 
will be forwarded for 30 cents; price 
with materials (braids, ete), $1.05. 

A dainty shadow-work hat is shown 
in No 60. The design is simple—a 
daisy wreath and crown with a few 
eyelet holes‘ scattered here and there. 
When making, baste the stamped 
goods over a piece of white enamel 
cloth, which will facilitate the work 


Alison Muir 


Showing the lace crown of hat, No 59 


Hat for summer and 
evening wear, 
No 59 


and give better re- 
sults than when us- 
ing a hoop or ring. 
The hat shown is 
made up over a del- 
icate shade of pink 
lawn, with a_ soft 
pink bow. Pure 


_ white is always in 


good taste. 

This hat and 
crown stamped on 
fine material with 
cotton for working, 
will be furnished for 
$1. Price, inelud- 
ing ribbon, mull for 
facing, frame, lace 
edging, etc, $2.80. 

No 61 is a strik- 
ingly handsome af- 
fair suitable for 
wearing with sum- 
mer gowns, etc. 
This hat is made of 
a combination of 
Neapolitan drawing 
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The lines of the theater wrap which 
is pictured herewith, on Page 95, 
cling gracefully to the figure. The 
garment is warm, for it is made of 
pure wool. It is light, for the yarn 
is delicate Shetland floss. It is 
filmy, for the stitch is open. Above 
all, it is pretty, and that is the essen- 
tial thing. 

Pink and white—rose pink, shell 
pink or shrimp pink, as one’s cou- 
plexion demands—are employed in 
its production. The two are knitted 
together, one thread of pink and one 
of white, on big needles to insure 
looseness and openness of mesh. The 
openwork effect is secured by knit- 
ting two stitches together in every 
fourth row. 

The pattern is very simple. There 
is no shaping or stopping the work 
to knit the sleeves. These are merely 
added to each end of the work when 
one reaches the row where the sleeves 
Figure 60. Hat in shadow embroidery belong. 


braid and Trish crochet 
filling braid used as a 
background. Flowers, 
plumes or ribbon may be 


used to adorn the hat. 
Price of pattern, 65 
cents. Materials, inelud- 
ing ribbon, frame, ete, 
furnished for $4.25. 
Address all communi- 
cations concerning these 
designs and materials to 
Miss M. Alison Muir, 
eare of Goop 
ING, Springfield, Mass. 
In ordering send money 
order, postal note or 
check, never cash. 


A Dainty Theater 
Wrap 


The utility of the 
theater wrap is unques- 
tioned. It must be warm 
yet light. If heavy, it 
crushes the freshness of 
puff and gauze. If made 
of ordinary material, it 
does not shield from the 
chill of evening. The 
long opera cloak is cum- 
bersome and expensive. 
The short cape is not al- 
ways becoming. Showing the shadow embroidery of Figure 60 
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Figure 61. Hat of Neapolitan drawn work 


Additional warmth is guaranteed by a 
loosely knitted lining, all of pink, which 
is worked plain, back and forth, and 
afterwards sewed in like 
ordinary lining. 

A row of cross-stitch is 
worked around the edge, 
through which are run 
white or pink ribbon. The 
wrap is edged with a dainty 
fan shell. Long ribbon 
loops fasten it at the neck. 

Detailed instructions for 
knitting this theater wrap 
will be furnished any 
reader sending a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope 
to Anna Ash, care Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, Springfield, 

Mass. 


napkins and tow- 
els in thirds, instead of 


quarters, . when ironing, 
gives them a much hand- 
somer appearance. It im- 
proves small ones particu- 
larly. In the case of linen 
that has already had some 
wear the change adds to 
durability. B. P. 


To Color with Elderberry Juice 


By Professor Louis B. Allyn 


The use of coal tar dyes in food prod- 
ucts, though still extensive, is steadily 
declining. The demand for simple veg- 
etable colors is increasing. Among many 
which serve the purpose well is one pre- 
eminent in point of ease of use, bril- 
liant, pleasing effects and freedom from 
toxic properties—the juice of the com- 
mon elderberry (Sambucus canadensis). 

Free the berries from the larger stems. 
Mash in an ordinary meat chopper. 
Thin the pulp slightly with water and 
strain through cotton or muslin cloth. 
Heat to boiling and bottle while hot, tak- 
ing care to discard the gum, which is 
thrown out of solution. Plug the neck 
of the bottle with cotton soaked in 
alcohol. - 

The juice may also be preserved as a 
syrup by adding sugar at the rate of two 
pounds to the gallon. Boil and bottle 
as above. The juice should not be al- 
lowed to ferment, as fermentation tends 
to dull the color. 

In the third place, and in many re- 
spects the most satisfactory, the juice 
may be evaporated to a thick syrup or 
paste in a double boiler. Place in small, 
wide-mouth bottles, pour a spoonful of 


Top view of hat shown in Figure 61 
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alcohol over the thickened juice and cork 
securely. 

For coloring jellies and gelatine, add 
small quantities of the juice or syrup 
until the desired shade is acquired; if 
the paste is used thin and smooth with a 
little water before adding to the jelly. 
The brillianey of the color increases in 
combination with lemon juice, as it gives 
its best effects in the presence of acids. 

‘The jelly should not be hot. The color 
will stand 100 degrees without turning 
brown. Boiling with an excess of or- 
ganic substance tends to turn the juice 
brown. 

The same precautions should be ob- 
served in coloring candy. For coloring 
fruit punches and lemonade and ice 
cream it is unexcelled among the vege- 
table coloring materials. Added to cat- 
sups, pale jams and the like, novel effects 
are produced. 

The color is very permanent. We have 
seen candy and gelatine colored with the 
juice which after being exposed to sun- 
light for a week showed little or no 
change in color. 


Playing in the Dirt 


By L. Arnet Shiffert 


There is a way of providing dirt for 
the little ones to revel in without soil- 
ing their clothes to any great extent, 
and that is, by getting a quantity of 
clay, such as is used at the firebrick 
foundries. A cigar box full is plenty 
and costs but a few cents. Wet this 
moderately the night before you wish 
to use it and it will be smooth and the 
consistency of putty. the next day. Place 
it on a tray or oilcloth covered table, 
under which is spread a floor cloth of 
any washable material (ticking makes 
a good one), and thus the dirt can be 
cleared away at a moment’s notice. Now 
let the children begin to mold forms and 
carry out your suggestions. First, have 
them make a ball, as the rotary move- 
ment seems to come natural, and let the 
largest one represent the earth, the 
smaller ones the sun and moon. Thus 
they will learn the shape of these bodies 
while they are playing. Other balls 
can represent cherries, cranberries, birds’ 
eggs and marbles. Then, as they become 
more familiar with handling the clay, 
they can make the forms of other arti- 
eles with which they are familiar, such 
as dishes to hold the cranberries and 
cherries, cakes, pies, loaves of bread and 
nests for the eggs they have formed. 


Knitted theater wrap. See page 93 


They will exercise their own ingenuity 
after you give them a start, and form 
other objects. Encourage them to- tell 
stories about the objects they have 
formed and they will amuse themselves 
for hours making different objects and 
“thinking up” something to tell about 
them. When they cannot “think up” 
what object to mold, place something be- 
fore them, such as a block, a plain salt- 
shaker, a book, basket, or a rolling pin, 
and see how near they can come to the 
original form. Teach them to observe 
the outlines and follow them carefully. 

One little boy amuses himself and his 
little sister by forming railroad tracks 
of clay, his “railroad” running througl. 
parts of the country with which he is 
familiar or parts he has heard about 
and thus they travel in imagination. I 


have known children of four years to ~ 


form animals for an ark or zoo and 
keep them for days. The clay will 
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harden in about twelve hours. Little 
girls generally like to bake and use the 
clay for all purposes. Don’t forget to 
give them little pans to use for this 
purpose. Let them keep their best spec- 
imens, but the other clay can be wet and 
used again and again. 


The Discrimination of Pauline 


Much interest is shown each month in 
the story puzzle which has become a 
regular feature of our advertising sec- 
tion. A large number of responses was 
’ received in the May contest on the story, 
“The Discrimination of Pauline,’ and 
the readers of Goop HousEeKEEPING show 
in their replies considerable familiarity 
with our advertisers. 
| The advertiser referred to was Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Co, of New 
York city. For the first correct answer 
we offered a cash prize of $5, for the 
second and third answers $3 and $2 
worth of merchandise respectively, to be 
selected from some one advertiser in 
that issue, and the prizes have been 
awarded as follows: Mrs E. A. Speer, 
Georgia; Mrs Thomas C. Walston, Vir- 
ginia; Mrs Grace C. Ellmore, Illinois. 

Our story this month is called, “An 
Unexpected Guest,” and refers to an 
advertiser in this issue. 


Write us, if you will be kind enough 
to do so, whether your vacation has been 


successful or not, and why. Here is an 
opportunity to aid many seekers after 
information and to render justice to the 


The railing of an old crib, a platform, some sand and ‘wo happy children 
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hotel or boarding house, steamship line 
or railroad, that has helped render your 
summer outing a pleasure or otherwise. 
Our Recreation Bureau is growing apace 
and performing a larger service each 
year to our readers. It answers ques- 
tions on all these points, and can vastly 
enlarge its usefulness if our friends will 
help one another in this way, giving us 
a “tip” concerning where to go and not 
to go, what to do and not to do. Such 
information will be carefully preserved 
for the benefit of our big family of read- 
ers. Letters of information, inquiry or 
criticism will be gratefully received by 
H. Willson Ingram, manager 
Housekeeping Recreation Bureau, at the 
Springfield office. 


Tue Domestic Science work at Chau- 
tauqua, June 28 to August 26, offers brief 
courses in dietetics, sanitation and ap- 
plied chemistry by Miss Mabel Wellman; 
in cookery, household management and 
schoolroom methods by Miss Anna Bar- 
rows, and in sewing by Miss Elizabeth 
Darrow. These are all planned to meet 
the needs of the housekeeper as well as 
the teacher. 


Tue Up-to-Date Waitress, by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, editor of the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine, is a volume 
of 148 pages, containing over fifty illus- 
trations in half-tone, describing the du- 
ties of the waitress to the last detail. It 
aims to be a guide for ideal service un- 
der all circumstances, and in so doing 
offers much more than the average 
housewife. requires 
—who, if she have 
judgment, will find 
the volume no less 
useful to: her; in- 
deed, it should be 
all the more so for 
its completeness. 
The aim of Mrs 
Hill to raise the 
waitress’ work to 
the dignity of a pro- 
fession is an inter- 
esting one and is 
sought in an effect- 
ive manner. Com- 
ing, as it does, from 
the press of Little, 
Brown & Co, the 
Up-to-Date W ait- 
ress is a model of 
typography and 
binding. 
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TIMELY 
Pet Stock Extraordinary 


By A. H. 


It causes deep regret to see the taste 
for country life degraded into a mere 
“fad” at the hands of writers whose 
ideas betray how much of their farming 
is done on paper only. The harm 
wrought by these writers is positive 
cruelty to people drawn by highly 
touched pictures of country life and 
profit to go into work for which they are 
ill-fit and worse taught. The Self-Sup- 
porting Home, by Mrs Kate V. St Maur, 
has raised so much enthusiasm for pet- 
stock raising that justice to breeders 
calis for comment on its delusive pages. 
The writer claims to have a place of 
twelve acres, five in orchard, with berry 
garden, wood for fires and repairing, a 
fishing stream, good old house of nine 
rooms, barn, hennery, smokehouse, etc, 
within twenty-five miles of New York 
at fifteen dollars a month rent and six 
dollars commutation fare! Those who, 
like the writer of these lines, have spent 
months and years hunting homes within 
forty miles of New York and Boston, 
know how utterly wild the hope of such 
places at thrice the rent has been for 
thirty years. 

Mrs St Maur, curator of the Self-Sup- 
porting Home, relates wonderful luck for 
a beginner. She begins with one old 
Plymouth Rock hen, and five to follow, 
who give her sixty-seven chicks in the 
first six weeks. Her two ducks and 
drake lay twenty-one eggs in six days! 
By the end of June she has forty-four 
ducklings or more which clear nearly 
eight dollars for her, besides expenses. 
Her Maltese kittens sell for one dollar 
apiece, her baby rabbits for seventy-five 
cents, With the profits she buys Per- 
sian cats, guinea pigs, pheasants for 
breeding, peacocks, bees, canaries, pigs, 
a cow and horse, which thrive and in- 
crease in marvelous manner, so that in 
seventeen months the home pays its en- 
tire expenses! “Three months later 
there was a surplus profit each month, 
a summary of facts given to prove con- 
clusively what can be accomplished in a 
short time without capital.” Her cats 
had chicken and fish for dinner, with 
rice pudding, sponge cake or toast for 
supper, and the other animals were 
treated accordingly. The gifted woman 
built poultry houses, laid cement floor 
for her stable, grew mushrooms down 
cellar—rather unsanitary business— 
steamed still-born gosling to life, clipped 
the wings of queen bees, caponized 
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chickens and trained cats to sell at fifty 
dollars apiece. If she devoted herself to 
perpetuating the unique strain of ducks 
which laid twenty-one eggs a week, 
leaving out Sunday, and the equally 
novel Dark Brahma fowl, “which,” she 
says, “are nearly all black,” her profits 
would be even more gratifying. These 
distinguished novelties belong to her 
Self-Supporting—rather Self-Originat- 
ing—domain alone, and poultry fan- 
ciers would willingly pay the highest 
prices to secure them. Haec fabula 
docet, that is, the fable teaches eager 
people not to believe all they read about 
the profits of pet-stock raising. ~The 
columns and pages of advertisements of 
this kind of stock in the dailies and 
monthlies throw light on this point for 
those who consider. Mrs St Maur’s late 
advice to boys to raise white mice, as 
they can make sixty dollars a season by 
selling them even at ten cents apiece, 
ealls for a little mental arithmetic. 
How many boy fanciers with six hun- 
dred mice apiece would it take to supply 
the average neighborhood ? 


Because of the favorable climatic 
conditions in New Mexico, sleeping out 
of doors is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for well people as well as for 
invalids. The only available porch for 
our purpose was a small back one that 
had to be used for many things during 
the day. Pulleys were attached to the 
ceiling and through them ran ropes fas- 
tened to the head and foot of a cot bed. 
After the bed is made in the morning, 
the legs are folded under, the bed 
drawn up close to the ceiling, and the 
ropes twisted around their hooks in the 
side wall. The bed is thus out of the 
way during the day and protected from 
any chance thunder storm that may 
come. In parts of the country where 
storms at night must be _ provided 
against, heavy canvas curtains could be 
arranged inside the screening of the 
porch, to furnish protection. J. M. 8. 


Tue Guosts oF THEIR ANCESTORS is a 
satire, as beautifully illustrated (by 
John Rae, in colors) and as daintily got- 
ten up as if it were a serious love story. 
The author is Weymer Jay Mills; the 
publishers are Fox, Duffield & Co. 


Tt Have noticed that when I use a 
gasoline stove I never have any flies in 
the house. M. T. 
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# A friend keeps her lively boys, aged 
nine and fourteen, as well as those of the 
neighbors, off her freshly scrubbed 
porches and walks. She assigns the 
scrubbing of these regularly to the boys 
and it is well done. They are then so 
interested in what they have spent their 
precious time and muscle to accomplish 
that they need no reminder, and when 
other fellows come to play they two may 
be heard to say, “Don’t step there with 
muddy feet, boys; that has just been 
scrubbed!” D. W. R. 


# T find great comfort in my new olive 
oil can. It has a spigot near the bottom, 
from which I can let the oil drip slowly 
into the dish in which I am making 
mayonnaise. E. §, 


# A new game of checkers almost as 
simple as the good one which Tudor 
Jenks recentiy described, was invented 
by Dr Lasker, the chess champion, and 
is little known. It is called “checker- 
ette.” You play the same as checkers, 
but, in jumping your opponent’s man, 
you capture it, carrying it on, and keep- 
ing it under your own man. [If you 
jump over your opponent’s man which 
has already captured one of yours, you 
take only the top man, thus releasing 
your own. Play till all your opponent’s 
men are captured, or all your own. G. B. 


# I have found a very good method for 
keeping the hair in order when ill in bed. 
Part the hair from forehead to nape of 
neck, and divide each half. Braid each 
quarter rather tightly, except near the 
head, and when about half way down com- 
bine the two braids on each side of the 
head into one. Before the braid is quite 
complete take a piece of ribbon and 
braid it in with the hair. When the end 
of the hair is reached twist the ribbon 
firmly around the ends, and tie in a 
bowknot, twisting one of the bows 


through the knot to keep it from slip- 
ping loose. No amount of twisting and 
turning on the pillows will permit the 
hair to become unbraided with this ar- 
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rangement, and if the patient is too ill 
to have her hair combed every day, the 
comb may be passed through the upper 
part of the hair without disturbing the 
braids. C. 


# To empty the water from most wash- 
ing machines, a wooden plug is pulled 
out, allowing the water to run into a 
pail. This may be made much easier by 
substituting a wooden faucet for the 
plug. Buy a rubber bulb to go over the 
faucet, with several feet of hose or tub- 
ing attached; it need not be so large as 
garden hose. If the drain, back yard or 
flower bed is within reach, the tub empty- 
ing is simplified. The same bulb and 
hose may be pushed on the kitchen 
faucet to fill the boiler and with a little 
practice the water may be siphoned 
from the bluing tub. To do this fill 
the hose with water from the faucet, 
holding both ends of the hose the same 
hight, then by quickly plunging the 
bulb end into the tub and the other end 
at a lower level, the water will run out. 


# The only way to cut paper cleanly 
is upon a giass surface. After mark- 
ing it with a needle prick, through 
which the light will show, hold the 
sheets of paper with the straightedge 
firmly against the window, and cut with 
a sharp knife. It is almost impossible 
to scratch the window pane with a steel 
blade. B. 


# Who has not been annoyed by the 
small boy or girl neighbor who loves to 
visit and unconsciously outstays his wel- 
come? Without offending either child or 
mother, home may be made more attract- 
ive by a transparent artifice: “Bobby, 
when you get ready to go home remind 
me to give you a bundle, I have one for 
you to open when you get home.” In 
five minutes at the longest the little fel- 
low thinks he has “got to go home now” 

and trudges away smiling, with his 
closely wrapped parcel. Cookies, candies, 
fruit, anything liable to please and re- 
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any disagreeable taste of being “in 
aon de may be used and the most cheer- 
ful relations between neighbors will be 
assured. R. G. M. 


@ When his lordship once gets used to 
the position of the furniture in his room 
I find it is best for obvious reasons not 
alter the arrangement. R. H. R. 


# Use a pair of cuff holders, which are 
easily adjusted, to fasten half-sleeves. I 
used to finish them with a rubber band 
at the top and found that my arms be- 
came sore and tired, but since using the 
holders have had no trouble. Buffalo. 


# One morning, I watched the chef in 
a big hotel preparing sauces. When he 
wishec. anything to have the slightest 
possible flavor of onion, he cut the bulb 
into thick rings and dropped one in the 
milk or stock which he wished to season. 
A minute or two later, he lifted out the 
enion ring with a fork; it had done its 
duty. I now follow the chef’s method 
when making soups or sauces and it is 
much less work than having to depend 
on a strainer. I. G. CO. 


© The ladies’ aid societies of several 
progressive churches in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, have the exclusive local agency 
for some popular household article, such 
as carpet sweepers, washing machines, 
egg beaters, extracts, holders and lifters, 
with a goodly income as the result. 
Other churches employ trained nurses 
and maintain what is called traveling 
maternity outfits, and necessities for 
needy mothers. A young people’s society 
owns three invalid rolling chairs. 
These are loaned to invalids for ione 
or short periods, as necessary. R. 


# The ordinary ash tray holds too litt!e, 
allows ashes to blow off and, moreover, 
displays an unsightly mess. A deep, 
bowl shaped receptacle is better, but the 
best form of all is the Japanese incense 
burner of bronze, solid, deep and roomy, 
which has a perforated cover, often with 
a hole large enough to permit the entry 
ot a cigar, while still hiding its con- 
tents. They are as useful as ornamental. 
Remember, also, before you complain of 
the odor of smoke, never to leave a 
cigar butt in a room over night. G.B. 


@ Stretch a clothesline across the kitchen 
and on this hang several coat-hangers. 
As each garment is ironed. place on a 
hanger. One hanger will hold several 
waists or underskirts without crushing. 
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Use small frames for the tiny aresses 
and ordinary trouser hangers for dress 
skirts, putting several skirts on each 
frame. When the ironing is completed, 
run wooden curtain poles through the 
handles of the frames and carry the en- 
tire lot of starched clothes to their re- 
spective closets. Put up brackets in the 
clothes closets and slip each pole into 
these. When the clothes are to be placed 
in different rooms, a pole should be pro- 
vided for each apartment. F. M. P. 


# For an improvised root beer bottle 
stopper take a piece of copper wire (18- 
gauge) about six inches 
long. Knock an inch 
and a half nail in a 
heavy board and with 
pincers cut off the head. 
Make two loops in the 
wire with this nail, pos- 
sibly an inch or an inch 
and a half apart. Place 
wire around the neck of 
the bottle at the top, 
making it perrectly tight by means of the 
pincers, and cut off the ends of wire. 
This is stationary and will not rust. 
After the corks are in the bottle, one can 
use either string or a finer wire, threaded 
through the loops at the sides, and 
brought up over the cork, thus making a 
secure fastening. We use string and 
when ready to open simply cut it and the 
cork comes out without any assistance. 


E. T. 


@ Handsome portieres for a smoking 
room or den were made of laced to- 
gether squares of leather cut as large as 
she dimensions of the skins would admit, 
+he ends finished with tassels. The por- 
tieres were made as large as the ordinary 
kind, so that they hung in folds, their 
special advantage lying in the fact that 
they will not retain the odor of the 
smoke. The same design was used for 
wall panels, with tapestry border be- 
tween, Catherine T. Keating. 


# Good carpets cost more than hard- 
wood floors. Body Brussels at $1.50 a 
yard is 27 inches wide. A square yard 
at this price costs $2, and you pay for 
the carpet cut, not the actual number 
of square yards required to cover the 
floor. We have the best oak floors with 
plain mahogany border and corner 
pieces beautifully finished in wax. The 
cost was $1.80 a square yard. After a 
year of use nothing could induce me to 
go back to carpets. I take care of the 
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floors myself and it is not hard work. 
With a brush broom over which is 
slipped a woolen bag I go over floors 
every morning. If there is a stain, a 
slight rub with the foot pressing on the 
cloth removes every trace. In this way 
the floors are kept in fine condition. 
I use small rugs which can be handled 
easily. Mrs R. 


# For pressing the seams of a sleeve, 
procure a three-quarter round, short 

length of lumber. 

Pad it and cover with 

a piece of white iron- 
ing cloth. ‘This furnishes a firm base 
for the pressing, which is utterly lack- 
ing in the customary broom handle. 
Mrs Lumberman. 


# Most mirrors which we common men 
have to use, are perched over and back 
of a washstand. I like to get up close 
to the glass when I shave, so I put 
hinges on the side of my mirror and 
hung it so it swings out on a line with 
the front of the washstand. I used 
plenty of brass hinges, as the mirror was 
heavy. I might add that this little 
scheme of mine presupposes a washstand 
in the corner with a convenient side wall 
upon which to fasten the hinges. I was 
fortunate enough to have a window cas- 
ing in which to screw mine, but straight 
plaster is not hopeless if you use patience 
and a wooden plug. J. U. D. 


# A pretty tray was made of a piece of 
flowered cretonne about ten inches long 
and eight inches wide. It was covered 
with glass and framed in a two-inch 
beveled mahogany frame with brass 
handles riveted on both ends. The bot- 
tom of the tray was covered with 9 
piece of soft green felt. This particu 
lar tray was in a guest room, and 
matched the draperies of the room. On 
it were a water bottle and two glasses. 
Another was in the shape of an octagon. 
The bottom of the tray was a biscuit 
shade of moire embroidered with a grace- 
ful little Marie Antoinette basket in 
gilt thread. It was filled with flowers 
done in baby ribbon embroidery of va- 
rious soft shades. Over this was a 
glass, then the rim, which was about 
three-quarters of an inch deep, and the 
outside of the tray was covered with pale 
blue mirrored velvet. Inside the rim 
was a handsome band of gilt braid. 
Still another tray is made of a piain 
piece of glass five inches in diameter. 
Under it is placed a piece of linen taf- 
feta, cretonne or any material of good 


design, while the edge is bound with a 
gilt braid. B. 


# To hold at its proper place the elbow 
sleeve or the full sleeve with broad cuff 
now so popular, use a narrow band of 
silk elastic, tacking it in two places on 
opposite sides of the sleeve at the top of 
the cuff. The elastic band is small 
enough to hug the arm and does not 
show even though made of very light 
material, because of the fullness of the 
sleeve. F. E. W. . 


# A good, large Turkish bath towel 
makes an admirable bath robe for an 
infant or small child. For the girdle 
purchase white cotton curtain cords, 
and make the hood of a Turkish face 
cloth. This robe is serviceable and con- 
venient because easily laundered, For 
the baby’s carriage robe use one side of 
a large embroidered linen pillow case. 
Line it with heavy coarse linen. The 
hemstitched edge forms the top. In the 
center a monogram about six inches long 
may be embroidered in white. P. C. P. 


# Each of our children (the older seven, 
the younger five) is allowed one cent a 
day, paid daily. For this sum, certain 
services are required, the main one in 
our family being to run errands cheer- 
fully, the other tasks being varied, for 
one wishes to do away with the idea “so 
much for so much” and make it a pleas- 
ant giving on both sides. Extra pay is 
often given for special services, but not 
always—an important point—with the 
understanding that such extra pennies 
aiways go into the child’s bank, while the 
regular allowance is theirs to spend or 
save as they see fit, and is generally 
spent, sometimes wisely, oftentimes fool- 
ishiy but with many a useful lesson 
taught by experience. The parent must 
not be arbitrary. The child’s will seems 
utterly foolish sometimes, to older eyes, 
though perhaps to the All-seeing Eye 
the difference between old and young 
may not be so great. One mother of 
whom I know gives an allowance of ten 
cents per week and then imposes fines for 
duties neglected. To me this does not 
seem wise. The little ones count on 
their money so much that the disappoint- 
ment is too hard a punishment for mere 
forgetfulness. We mothers know our- 
selves what an upset it is to our plans 
when for some unforseen reason the 
weekly sum is not forthcoming in full. 
The little seven-year-old of our family is 
certainly learning to count the cost before 
parting with her money and also to keep 
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down lesser longings in order to save 
- toward some larger purpose, a good train- 
ing for future years. She is learning 
true economy, too, which is that the best 
is often the cheapest in the end. Marion 
K. Hill. 


# Waste silk comes in tangled masses, 
boxed in various amounts and at various 
prices. With three boxes, one contain- 
ing black of different shades and letters, 
another light and the third dark colors, 
nearly every emergency of mending in 
a household may be met at small ex- 
pense. H. E. R. S. 


#@ A clever housekeeper hit upon a novel 
device for stowing away umbrellas when 
iia closet room was at a premium 
and the hall was very small, The 

oa newel post at the foot of the 
stair was fairly large. In this 

P the architect planned a closet 
for canes and umbrellas, with 
a drawer in the base for rubbers 
and gaiters, The opening might 
|__|} be at the top, if desired, instead 
==} of the small door at the side. If 
done by a competent carpen- 
== ter the device should not de- 
stroy the beauty of the newel post. Delta. 


@ When I took my glasses to the optician 
to have an annoying dimness corrected, 
he said that I had caused the trouble 
myself by laying the glasses on hard 
surfaces, lenses down. I decided that he 
was right, for I had certainly never 
noticed whether they lay face down or 
supported by the bridge, as they should 
have been. L. W. J. 


@TI arranged a homely but effective 
sprinkler for my garden by driving an 
old oarlock into one end of a two-foot 
stick, sharpening the other end and 
setting it up in the ground wherever 
I wished to use the hose. By placing 
the nozzle securely in the oarlock, I 
could turn on the water and leave it to 
its own devices for some time without 
the danger of washing out the ground, 
a danger which is always present where 
the hose has no support. M. H. 


# There seems to be a microbe which 
prompts people to carve their names or 
initials on every bench that is left out 
of doors unprotected. At Ross, on the 
Wye, in England, the village improve- 
ment society has found an antitoxin. 
At the most sightly spots they have 
erected strong wooden seats for the use 
of tired pilgrims and beauty lovers in 
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general and on the back of each they 
have put this little inscription: “Do not 
cut a friend!” It is interesting to see 
what an influence this slight jest has 
had for the seats, which have been stand- 
ing for some time, are still as good as 
new. The American sense of humor has 
become proverbial and the idea ought to 
work equally well on this side of the 
water. At any rate, it deserves imita- 
tion. M. H. ° 


# A most useful contrivance is a chest 
of broad deep drawers built to hold dress 
skirts at full length. I have a closet five 
and one-half by nine feet. I had three 
drawers built, occunying one end. Each 
was five feet three inches long, ten inches 
deep inside and thirty inches wide. To 
insure easy sliding, trunk rollers are im- 
beddea, wheels up, in the front ends of 
the pieces on which the drawers slide. 
Drawers four feet long and two feet wide 
will allow dress skirts to lie loosely at 
full length, F. E. W. 


# Because of much grumbling when the 
men of the family found the magazines 
given away before all had had an oppor- 
tunity to read them, I now keep a pen- 
cil on the reading table. Each one, as 
he finishes the magazine, marks his ini- 
tials on the first page. A complete set 
of initials gives permission to loan or 
give the book away. H. W. C. 


# Gaslight printing papers are so con- 
venient nearly all amateur photogra- 
phers use them. The directions given ad- 
vise amidol or metol-quinol developers, 
Now, while these give excellent blacks, 
the amidol stains the fingers badly un- 
less extreme care is observed. It stains 
everything it touches. If you should 
find the hands discolored aitterward, 
the juice of a lemon may remove 
the discoloration, but it is not always 
successful. Metol, on the other hand, 
is open to a more serious objection; it 
it said to be poisonous to many people, 
not perhaps at once, but with continued 
use. Why not, as better and simpler, 
employ the same agent with which the 
plates themselves were developed the 
day before? Kept in a dark bottle, it 
will not deteriorate greatly in a day or 
two. If Ortol or Eikonogen-hydroqui- 
none is used, fine sepias will result. 
Perhaps exposures will need to be in- 
creased a few seconds, but development 
is slow and there is a great deal of lat- 
itude. Fix in an acid bath, to be sure 
of fixation. In winter scenes sepia 
tones are undesirable. Winter is the time 
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of all the year for blue prints—cheapest, 
simplest of all papers. The chief fault 
of blue prints is their raw shade of 
color. This may be remedied as follows: 
Print deeper than usual—very deep. 
Then to the first water bath add one 
drop of concentrated ammonia, giving 
time for thorough diffusion before the 
print is put in. If the color bleaches 
too quickly, too much or too strong am- 
monia has been used, therefore dilute 
slightly. A certain amount of the color 
will return. Pass through several plain 
water baths and then dry. A little prac- 
tice will produce a beautiful Delft blue. 
W. McC. 


#@ The studs had been forgotten by a 
bride when packing the suit cases for 
the first week-end visit. Nevertheless a 
creditable makeshift enabled her hus- 
band to appear in conventional dinner 
garb. Slipping some pearl buttons pro- 
vided with eyes from her own shirt 
waist, she passed them through the eye- 
lets of the dress shirt and fastened by 
slipping matches through the eyes. 
Erema. 


# T find a memorandum pad a necessity 
at the telephone and also at the front 
door, for the convenience of both maid 
and caller. When I give one as a pres- 
ent, I buy it just the size of a post card, 
paste a pretty and appropriate souvenir 
eard on the back, and attach a pencil by 
along ribbon. Value can be added to the 
gift by using a silver pencil. B. K. 


@ Dried mushrooms are not expen- 
sive, are easily procured and give a de- 
licious flavor to soup, gravies and meat 
sauces. Don’t use more than three or 
four small pieces, or the flavor will be 
too strong. Soak them for at least an 
hour in cold water before using. They 
are especially good in tomato soup or 
sauce. F. H. 


@ In my housekeeping I find my col- 
lection of brushes indispensable: a 
large house painter’s brush for clean- 
ing the sink; a small one for greasing 
pans and griddles; a small scrubbing 
brush for cleaning potatoes and other 
vegetables; and a flat English “back 
brush” for slipping behind radiators to 
dislodge the dust. I also keep a little 
camel’s hair water color brush to dip in 
melted chocolate or fancy icing for dec- 
orating cakes. M. 

7 A bonafide radiator brush is to be 
found at a moderate price, with long, 
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flexible bristles, set in a narrow back. 
Editor. 


# In making a camp fire of wet or large 
wood, use a newspaper torn in narrow 
strips. Feed the strips one at a time, 
keeping up a continuous blaze. It is 
possible to dry and ignite quite unprom- 
ising material when the same amount of 
paper used in one fire would not suffice. 
F. A. S. C 


# Round cake tins are difficult to line 
with paper. Fit buttered papers into 
e bottoms of cake 
i" tins, leaving an extension 
\. on each side of the paper 
/ as a handle in removing 
the cake. Shallow square 
pans could be treated in 
the same manner. C. H. 


@ While searching for material to 
make some iron holders, my eye fell on 
a book of asbestos from which we tear 
sheets to use in the oven when baking 
is in progress. I cut two squares from 
a sheet, laid them between pieces of 
denim, turned in the edges anc stitched 
them on the machine. The result is 
an iron holder which is light, easily 
clasped and impervious to heat. I. G. C. 


# After ice cream is frozen and ready 
to be packed, instead of using more ice 
for packing, tear newspapers into me- 
dium-sized pieces and stuff firmly into 
the freezer. If it can be wedged closely 
together, keeping out every bit of air, 
the cream will be found firm when 
wanted. I have let cream stand thus 
packed as long as twelve hours with suc- 
cess. P. C 


# The treatment of a leaded glass win- 
dow is often a problem, since curtains 
of lace, net, or madras seem wholly out 


of character. I solved the question by 
using narrow strips of leather in a color 
contrasting with the general tone of the 
room, on which were drawn, or threaded 
at intervals, grill balls stained to match 
the woodwork. ‘these hang straight 
down, the ends being finished with tas- 
sels. C. T, K. 


@ For a homemade adaptation of the or- 
dinary shirt, which the men of our family 
prefer to a regular shirt waist, have the 
wearer put the shirt on over the sus- 
penders; adjust the belt and blouse it 
slightly. With a pencil mark on the 
shirt, close against the belt, the exact 
position and width of each suspender 
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strap; four narrow ones in front, two 
broad ones in back. See that all the 
marks are exactly opposite their mates, 
sew a small stay piece behind each, then 
cut through on the mark; rvn the edge 
two or three times with strong thread 
and work in firm buttonhole stitch. The 
suspenders play easily through these 
3lits, and the wearers are comfortable. 
R. A. W. 


@ It became necessary, during sickness, 
to provide some sort of shade to protect 
the eyes of the patient 
from a gas jet at the head 
of the bed. A slit was cut 
in the middle of one side 
of an ordinary box. then a small piece 
was cut out. With this slipped on the 
fixture, just below the Welsbach burner, 
there was no distressing glare. R. F.B. 


@ I wanted to make a salad but all that 
was available except canned chicken was 
a remnant of oil mayonnaise and as 
much of a boiled dressing. I put them to- 
gether added two tablespoons of whipped 
cream and beat it hard for a few min- 
utes. The result was something so ex- 
cellent that since I have kept on hand 
two jars of mayonnaise and blend them 
for almost every sort of salad. It gives 

a dressing without a suspicion of an oily 
} tet still it has the delicate creaminess 
of an oil mayonnaise. I. 


@ Save all the pieces of linen that are 
large enough to cut an inch square. 
String them on a strong thread and they 
are excellent for cleaning the rifle, which 
requires a thin strong piece of cloth. 
E. M. P 


@ A certain old gentleman never goes 
on a fishing excursion with his small 
grandson without taking a pair of wire 
cutters; then if the youngster should 
happen to get caught instead of a fish, 
ne could cut the hook in two, and push 
the barbed end out without making so 
ugly and dangerous a wound. E. 8. K. 


@ I have been able to transform an old 
cigar holder into an up-to-date humidor. 
The cigar holder being round, I cut 3 
wire window screen the same width out 
square. I then bent each corner down- 
ward, half an inch or more, the four thus 
forming legs to keep tne screen trom 
Testing on the bottom of the dish. This 
I put in the dish as a false bottom. 
With a little water in the dish and 
the cover on, the cigars receive ail 
the moisture necessary, while the screen 


preserves them from an actual wetting. 
Eliner E. Hymers. 


# A certain beautifully furnished home 
has a living room in which the prevail- 
ing color is dull green. This is repeated 
in the lamps and the hangings, but the 
original and distinctive feature is the 
cover for the large oblong mahogany 
table. This is a long runner of heavy 
Battenburg lace, dyed to match the pre- 
dominating tone of green. The effect 
is exquisite, and its beauty might easily 
be introduced into less pretentious 
homes, F. F, 


# Instead of using milk in an emer- 
gency to close up the holes in a bicy- 
cle ‘ire, make a thick batter of buck- 
wheat and water. Take out the inside of 
the valve, get all the air out of the 
tire and inject a quantity of batter by 
using a bicycle pump. It does not hurt 
the pump as it washes right off. Re- 
place the valve and inflate the tire. My 
tire has been ridden three weeks since 
this treatment, and is still in good con- 
dition. F. D. B. 


@ I will not stand sponsor for the wis- 
dom or the circumstance I aim about to 
relate, for I foresee that there will be 
many to condemn,the method. The re- 
sult is, and doubtless at the time was, 
charming—to the mother who devised 
the plan. I have a little neighbor who 
knows a great many scripture verses. 
It is hard to catch her in an error in 
quoting one—she can reel off the com- 
mandments as correctly as she keeps 
them—and performs various other feats 
of memory which I could not under- 
stand until I learned that when she was 
a small girl, with a brother just a **+ 
smaller, the two of them had the dish- 
washing for a morning task. ‘They dia 
not agree as birds in their little nests 
are commonly reputed to, and their 
quarrels became a source of distress to 
their mother, a woman whom I greatly 
admire, for her fertility of resource. 
She adorned the wall over the sink with 
a copy of the ten commandments in 
large lettering, another copy of the 
Lord’s prayer, and different excellent 
scripture verses, heading the collection 
with the golden text for the ensuine 
Sunday. The young lad and lassie were 
made to memorize a certain portion 
of all this, and always the golden text 
while the dishes were being made ready 
tor the cupboard. i mus: say thar the 
result of this method is delightful. My 
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neighbor has grown up into a most lovely 
wife and mother, an active church 
worker, and a woman of decided personal 
charm, and surely the enforced knowl- 
edge of her Bible that she acquired while 
washing dishes is not one of the least of 
her attractions. I think children always 
' fuss over the dishes—I did, and if there 
was anybody to fuss with me, I might 
even yet, but when my girl and boy are 
old enough to be trusted with the china, 
a! shall have the same opportunities. 


@ The French use water cress as an 
antidote to nicotine, heavy smokers 
sometimes partaking freely of it to avoid 
the consequences of excess in tobacco. 
Rabbits inoculated with nicotine and 
suffering in consequence with tetanus 
have been restored to health by the in- 
jection of water cress juice and a minute 
quantity of caffeine. H. H. K. 


# I have found most penwipers more of 
a nuisance than a help, so I keep a sup- 
ply of Japanese napkins in a drawer of 
my writing desk for this purpose. They 
are most convenient and can be dis- 
carded for a fresh one as soon as soiled, 


@ Cutis for a child’s summer coat may 
be made by splitting ‘a large white em- 
broidered doily. For a cape or collar 
use a larger round linen centerpiece, 
cut out the neck and slope as desired for 
the revers. The doilies with heavy but- 
tonhole edges are the most satisfactory 
for this purpose. P. C. P. 


#@ My pansies were planted as a border 
and as the season advanced they quite 
disappeared under the larger plants. 
presently, however, I found their bright 
faces emerging at an unexpected hight. 
I have picked a number whose stems 
measured from four and three-fourths to 
five and a fourth inches, while the blos- 
soms in the cool shade were as large as 
those of spring. R. A. W. 


@ Many laundries send back bosom 
shirts with a band of paper pinned 
around to keep them folded. In some 
eases if this band is left on, the chemi- 
eals in the paper will make a yellow 
stripe of varying depth across the bosom, 
putting the shirt out of commission at 
a time when it may be most needed. 
Take off the band when you open the 
package, then if the shirts are not to be 
used for some little time, reverse the 
original folding and bring the shirt up 
over the bosom. which it will cover com- 
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pletely and protect from accident. Al- 


bert W. Jamison. 


# The doctor’s wife dropped in while I 
was trying to swallow a peculiarly bad 
tasting powder. “My husband ought to 
have shown you my way to get such stuff 
down without tasting it,” she remarked. 
Take into your mouth as much cold 
water as can be held without spilling or 
swallowing it, drop the dose straight 
from its paper, tipping the head as far 
back as possible, swallow, then take a 
drink of cold water and the ordeal is 
over. I. G. C. 


# When the rubber washer in the coup- 
ling between the lavatory and the drain 
pipe wears out, I, after: having screwed 
the coupling half up, wind common 
white string around the pipe about a 
dozen times, and then screw the coup- 
ling up snug. I have never known such 
a joint to leak. J. A. S. 


# I took the time and trouble when my 
baby was only a few months old to teach 
him not to put things in his mouth. 
When strangers give him highly colored 
eandy or rich cakes I do not take them 
from him, but suggest that he give them 
to some adult member of the family at 
home and he carries them safe and un- 
touched all the way. G. L. B. 


# Brooms made of the straw in nat- 
ural color wear better than those of 
green straw. In order to give them the 
green color they are dipped in a prepa- 
ration which is apt to impair the quality 
of the straw, making it break off in a 
short time. J. L. K. 


#TI never did understand the idea of 
hooks in a closet, particularly if the 
closet is of any size. I want a hanger 
for every coat and my wife wants one 
for each coat or skirt. There is hardly 
a closet which will not permit the use 
of one or more poles upon which to 
string the hangers. A nail each side of 
the pole, in the wall strip, will insure 
finding the pole where you last left it. 
J. 8. J. 


#@ There are many times when it is nec- 
essary to draw a bucket of water at the 
kitchen sink faucet. This is hard on 
the enamel of the sink, as well as on the 
brackets supporting it. To obviate this, 
place a faucet with a hose connection 
on the cold water pipe that runs from 
the cellar to the top of the hot water 
boiler, at a hight from the floor suffi- 
cient to allow a standard water bucket 
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to be set under it. Place a faucet in the 
hot water pipe running from the range 
to the boiler. The extra expense is 
merely the cost of the two faucets. 
S. A. H. 


# The best way to shelter tender plants 
from the sun is to use Chinese paper 
umbrellas or old white parasols; open 
them and stick them in the ground. 
They are a decided improvement on bur- 
lap or unbleached cotton. Each of my 
peonies is going to have a parasol to 
itself next summer. California. 


@ Learn to read aloud distinctly, with 
proper modulation and emphasis, and in 
a soft voice. Then offer your services 
to a physician to read to convalescents. 
Aside from any philanthropic aspect of 
this employment, it affords a means of 
making money. In one town the sup- 
ply of such readers is not equal to the 
demand, This should prove congenial 
employment for a woman. Rev G. W. 
Martin. 


# A number of scrub brushes were 
marked with their respective purposes 
and abiding places in ineffaceable pyrog- 
raphy. A similar proceeding followed 
with brooms, and I no longer find that 
the best rug has been swept with the 
kitchen broom. IL. H. 


#@ While camping on the Maine coast, 
we found that by putting our oil lamp 
into an empty tin cracker box, greater 
heat was obtained. Get a box with the 
little glass piece near the bottom and re- 
move that, thus getting a better draft 
for the lamp. The tin is like a drum to 
a stovepipe and really helps to heat the 
tent. On the rainy days when we were 
obliged to cook our meals in the tent, 
this was especially appreciated. H.S. R. 


@ Ordinary zine or brass linoleum 
binding may be used on Japanese mat- 
ting where it must be cut lengthwise or 
diagonally in fitting a room. §. S. 


@ The tinsmith made for me a large tin 
pan about five inches deeper and two 
inches longer and wider than the wire 
dish drainer. A hole about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter was bored through 
one of the sides near the bottom and a 
lead pipe fitted to this. The pan is 
placed on the shelf beside the sink, with 
the pipe bent downward, that the hot 
water poured on the dishes may pass 
directly into the sink. The wire 
drainer holding the dishes is covered 
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with soft crash and placed in the pan. 
This has proved a great convenience in 
dish washing. E. P. §. 


# I always dreaded to have to break in 
a new steel pen, until I saw a drafts- 
man hold his new steel nib in the gas 
flame for a couple of seconds, heating 
the point red-hot. This treatment, 
though it makes a pen wear out faster, 
gives a smooth, soft-writing surface im- 
mediately. G. B. 


# T had great difficulty in keeping dane- 
ing pumps from slipping at the heel. 


Sew a strip of elastic 

(a) on the inside an 

*/inch above the sole 

(b). When the pumps 

are on the elastics are forced back over 


each heel and hold the shoes firmly. 
A. W. 


# I change the pictures in the children’s 

rooms frequently, to cultivate observa- 

tion as well as an interest in pictures. 
w. 


@ Making bread by weight is a practical 
plan in the household, in my experience. 
Place the mixing pan on the kitchen 
scales, note the weight, measure the 
ingredients and note the weight after 
adding each. The next time the scales 
are used, the measures will not be needed 
if the weights are remembered. A. T. A. 


# A needed touch of color in a brown 
and gold room was supplied by a brown 
leather pillow on which were appli- 
qued large scarlet poinsettias. C. T. K. 


# Left-over melted ice cream, especially 
vanilla or lemon, makes a good custard 
for rice pudding. The left-over cream 
should be removed from the freezer can 
while still frozen and should be placed 
in a china or granite dish until melted, 
then poured over the cooked rice and 
baked in the oven. Lynn. 

& Use the cream at once as there is 
possible danger in stale ice cream. 
Editor. 


# Our home is the mecca for my hus- 
band’s friends, and I attribute it to the 
fact that we always meet half way our 
bachelor friends. When they come we 
invite them to help prepare the lunch- 
eon, and it is very enjoyable to note their 
interest in household subjects. After 
eating, the topic of conversation is al- 
ways what lies nearest their hearts, the 
things they enjoy discussing, and I try 
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to have them lead, and we listen. I 
serve the things they enjoy most, the 
kind they cannot get at hotels and res- 
taurants, and they never fail to come 


back. N. N. 


@ Spirits of camphor is a help to the 
hostess in keeping her packs of cards 
in a spotless condition. If the cards are 
not badly soiled, gentle rubbing with a 
sponge dipped in the camphor will re- 
store their former fresh appearance. M. 


#@ If troubled by a speck at the end of 
your pen instead of rubbing it off with 
a piece of blotting paper, hold the 
pen point over a lighted match and your 
trouble will disappear. J. S. D. 


# Mothers may find a cause for indiges- 
tion in a large hole in the rubber nipple 
through which Master Baby gulps down 
the contents of his bottle in five min- 
utes, when it should take at least fifteen. 
Buy the nipples unpierced, and with a 
very fine red-hot needle make the hole 
just large enough that, when the bottle 
is inverted, the contents may fall in slow 
drops, not in a stream. S&S. P. 


# In muzzling a dog for a slight surgical 
operation it is better to use a strip of 
strong cotton cloth an inch wide rather 
than the string previously recommended, 
as the latter tends to cut or chafe and 
cause discomfort. F. C. 


# When using a shoe horn for low shoes, 
has it ever occurred to you that one shoe 
goes on easier than the other? Right- 
handed people are very apt to hold the 
horn in the right hand for both shoes. 
After you have slipped on the left shoe 
with the horn in the right hand, try 
putting on the right shoe with the horn 
in the left hand. J. 8S. J. 


# To remove the scrapings of cake 
batter from the bowl, an ordinary call- 
ing card is much more effectual than a 
spoon. I have found it advisable to 
purchase a package of large cards and 
to keep them in the kitchen drawer 
solely for this purpose. If carefully 
washed and dried, the same card may 
be .used several times, thus making a 
package last a long time. A. S. 


# An effective lamp shade was made 
at home at small expense from a flowered 
cretonne or shadow silk. Select an em- 
pire shape in a heavy wire frame, cut the 
material for covering so that the design 
fits in the sections of the frame. Cut a 
paper pattern the exact size of the 
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panel, then from that cut the material, 
and stitch the pieces together. These 
may be siitched on the right side, as the 
braid covers the seams and it gives a 
neater finish on the inside. Pin the 
covering firmly to the frame. After it 
has been stitched tight, sew around the 
top and bottom, also on the upright 
wires. Cover the seams with dull half- 
inch gilt braid, also bind the top and 
bottom with the braid. Around the lower 
edge sew bead fringe, four inches wide, 
corresponding in color to the shade. B. 


# To obviate the blisters which come 
from the wooden iron holder, try fitting 
the handle neatly with a chamois or flan- 
nel covering. This cover is easily re- 
moved for washing, yet does not slip- 
off and is not so clumsy as an ordinary 
holder. G. H. C. 


# My husband buys a box containing 
one hundred cigars and feeling that 
he has a good supply on hand he smokes 
fast and furiously on the top layers. 
In the meantime, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers I take four or five cigars 
and put them away. When he gets down 
to the last layers he goes more slowly 
and then I begin putting back wne or 
two at a time. In this way a box of 
cigars lasts much longer. A. T. A. 


¢ A teaspoonful of brown sugar added 
to a pint of paste has proved a help in 
securely fastening labels on tin, wooden 
or glass preserve jars. M. A. M. 


# Screens should never be brushed with 
the house broom, as it has a tendency 
to push the wire from the frame, and 
cause it to bulge in a most unsightly 
manner. <A child’s toy broom, or bet- 
ter still, a whisk broom, is most useful 
for their proper care. The dust should 
be brushed from the meshes at least 
every two weeks. Badly rusted screens 
may be brushed over with kerosene, ap- 
plied with a small varnish brush. If 
the frames need staining and varnish- 
ing, the wire may be varnished also, or 
painted with any good paint thinned 
with oil. V. B. 


#In framing photographs of historic 
buildings I find it convenient to preserve 
articles describing the subject. I attach 
a good sized, strong envelope by the flap 
to the back of the picture. The envelope 
thus becomes a protected pocket to hold 
all clippings. In one of these pockets on 
the back of a photograph of Park Street 
church, Boston, Massachusetts, may be 
found clippings telling of the architect, 
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the church from which this was copied, 
as well as the ated of the present 
church. F. E. 


# A friend of mine made a discovery 
last summer much to his sorrow. The 
strings of his tennis racket were broken 
because he had put it in the locker with 
a damp | a suit a few days previous. 


G. C 
# A good and inexpensive boot rack 


may be constructed. Across each end of 
the closet nail two three-ineh boards to 
the top of the baseboard, leaving a space 
of two inches between them. On this 
the boots, shoes, rubbers and shoe trees 
may be placed, when not in use. This 
arrangement saves trouble, especially 
while sweeping. Mrs A. G. C. 


#T used all white rags for rugs, cut- 
ting them as for ordinary rag carpet in 
strips one inch wide. They were woven 
with green linen warp without any 
stripes, and finished with a four-inch 
fringe of the linen. Rags dyed one color 
with a warp of a contrasting color make 
attractive rugs. H. J. S. 


# A small boy, forced to go through a 
meadow with the tall grass dripping with 
the morning dew, prevented much of the 
inevitable wetting by holding a gunny 
sack in front of him. 1. 


#@ Rather than carry a heavy clothes 
basket about the laundry yard when 
hanging clothes on the line, set the 
basket on a wheelbarrow or child's wagon 
and wheel it. E. McL. T. 


@ To preserve the long glass and dis- 
pense with the box and drawers of 
an old-fashioned cheval dresser, the 
glass was detached and moved to the ex- 
act center of the dresser and braced. 
The box with two drawers below was 
mounted on four straight legs, having 
a shelf half way up to strenghten them. 
Wich a shaving glass on top this made 
a new article for the bathroom. F. E. H. 


@ An ingenious family of East Aurora, 
New York, certainly deserves honorable 
mention in a “keep cool” symposium. 
Close by the house is a wide-branching 
apple tree, and in this, with the aid of 
simple carpentry, has been constructed a 
novel dining room. A roomy platform, 
easily reached by a short flight of steps, 
has been built among the apple boughs 
and surrounded by a low railing. When 
the round dining table is placed on this 
platform there is ample space for the 


ehairs und their oceupants and also for 
the passing to and fro of the maid. A 
pulley line its run from the pantry win- 
dow to one of the apple boughs, and by 
this means linen, dishes, and food are 
trolleyed back and forth in a huge bas- 
ket, thus simplifying and hastening the 
getting and clearing away of meals. 
Under the leafy canopy with the spicy 
fragrance of ripening apples everywhere 
mealtime becomes a delight even on the 
hottest day. Grace Savage Selden. 


#@ A woman who has great trouble in 
keeping “help” invited me to dine with 
her. Something in the course of the 
dinner was not according to her taste 
and she took occasion then and there 
to tell the servant so. This was not 
only very embarrassing to the poor girl 
but to the guests as well. It caused a 
Tull in the conversation, which was very 
noticeable. No gentleman would treat 
his employees so; why the servants in 
our homes? J. A. S. 


@ Whip the cream in a china cracker 
jar. It is high, so the egg beater cannot 
over balance and fall out, if left in the 
bowl; and its shape keeps the cream 
from spattering. Mrs L. S. 


@ An edge for buttonholing may be 
rapidly padded by dividing a skein into 
quarters. Tack the quarter skein on 
the scallops and buttonhole as usual 
over the padded surface. 


@ The screen door shut with a bang. 
The hook on the door dropped into the 
eye and I was locked out. If the hook 
is fastened to the doorease and the eye 
is put on the screen, there is little danger 
of this mishap. E. S. M. 


# In hanging Chinese lanterns on the 
porch and about the grounds on the 
Fourth of July and other festive ocea- 
sions in the summer, I always put a 
couple of handfuls of sand in the bottom 
of the paper lanterns around the cup 
which holds the candle. This prevents 
the lantern from swaying, and in ease 
of ignition, it separates the lantern and 
prevents the flame from spreading. 
J. W. G. 


# A southern friend says that on hot 
nights she always lays fresh matting 
over the mattress, bastes it securely to 
keep from slipping, then by drawing 
the sheet tightly over it the bed will be 
much cooler to sleep upon. C. B. 
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Dining with the Doctor 


Emma C. Dowd 


Patty and Polly and Prissy May Proc- 
tor 

Once were invited to dine with the doc- 
tor. 


With oysters came tablets of chocolate 
brown, 

With Sprudel water to wash them down; 

The soup was seasoned with syrup of 
squills, 

The — was garnished with ipecac 
pills, 

The turkey stuffing had rhubarb in, 

Potatoes were powdered with pancreatin; 

With cod liver oil was the salad dressed, 

Dotted with tablets of quinine com- 
pressed ; 

Wine of calomel ended the feast, 

And with this bit of thought the guests 
were released: 

“Our ills come of eating,” the doctor 
said, 

“But my dinners make people immune 
as the dead.” 


Patty and Polly and Prissy May Proc- 

tor 

Never again went to dine with the doc- 
tor. 


The Eternal Feminine 
As Seen by the Newspaper Humorists 


Miles: 
you believe in dreams? 


By the way, old man, do 


Giles: You bet I do! One night 
about a month ago I dreamed that an 
angel appeared at my bedside and said, 
“Prepare for the worst,” then disap- 


peared. 

Miles: Well? 

Giles: The very next day our cook 
left, and my wife has been doing the 
cooking ever since. 


Three Germans were sitting at lunch- 
eor recently, and were overheard dis- 
cussing the second marriage of a mutual 
friend, when one of them remarked: 
“Tl tell you what, a man what marries 


de second time, don’t deserve to have 
lost his first vife.” 


Mrs Knowit: The man who tries to 
deceive his wife is a scoundrel. 

Mr Knowit: Pardon me, my dear, 
he’s a fool. 


“How did you’ and your wife first 
meet ?” 

“We didn’t meet,” replied the meek, 
little man; “she overtook me.” 


“You say you conceal nothing from 
your wife?” 

“Absolutely nothing.” 

“And why do you not?” 

“Tt is evident that you do not know 
my wife.” 


Miss Antique: 
must be a hero. 

Miss Pert: There’s no doubt about 
that. 


Hicks: Tom’s wife, I judge, is of a 
jealous disposition. 

Wicks: What makes you think so? 

Hicks: I see she’s advertising for a 
plain cook, 


The man I marry 


Young lady to clerk in bookstore: 
I am looking for something suitable for 
an old gentleman who has been married 
fifty years. Can you suggest something? 

Clerk (promptly): A Half: Century of 
Conflict. 


“Do you find it more economical to do 
your own cooking?” 

“Oh, yes; my husband dcesn’t eat 
half as much as he used to.” 


Uncle Charles: I don’t know as you 
will thank me for interfering, Ellen, but 
they tell me this Mr Cashman you are 

ing to marry is utterly worthless. 

Ellen: Why, Uncle Charles? 

Uncle Charles: Not in a pecuniary 
sense, you know—he’s got money enough 
—but from an intellectual point of 
view. 

Ellen: Oh, Uncle Charles, you don’t 
know what a turn you gave me! 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


City Boys on the Farm 


By John D. Keeler, Virginia 


English lads of good family are taken 
into the farm homes of gentlemen, treated 
in all respects as their own sons of the 
same age are treated, taught to work, and 
thereby taught to enjoy their play, at 
the same time acquiring a knowledge of 
nature and natural objects and their re- 
lations to the world’s work. 

The parent or guardian sends the lad 
to the farm home, much as he might 
send him to a relative, and for the per- 
sonal care and instruction that he is to 
receive from one who is an unrelated 
stranger he pays a premium or bonus of 
$500 to $1000 per annum. I have per- 
sonally known several of these lads and 
all were glad of their experience and 
training. 

In a modified form, it seems to me that 
after references have been exchanged and 
monetary conditions agreed upon, lads 
should be received on the basis of being 
one of the family, not as guests, or as 
summer visitors, but to come and take 
their share of work and play, sunshine 
and shadow. The less government the 
lad has the better, except that he shall 
behave as a gentleman’s son should. 

In the right kind of farm home, and 
the lad coming willingly, he should be 
welcomed, his creature comforts cared 
for, then left alone so far as supervi- 
sion is concerned. If he is the right sort 
he will soon fit into his place in the 
family. He should have good stout 
shoes, and rough clothing. 

One summer, when our boys were 
young, we had three young lads visiting 
them, coming from cities and towns. 
We bought material and made overall 
garments, all alike, trimmed tastefully, 
and broad-brimmed straw hats, all alike, 
with the name of the farm on the hat 
bands. A prouder set of youngsters was 
never seen. 
work, and though I never thought of 
such a thing as telling the visitors to 
go to: work, they were always on hand. 
Unless work was very pressing, like hay- 
ing or harvesting, our own boys seldom 
worked all day, or very hard at any time. 
The swimming hole was near by, and 
fish were to be caught or at least angled 
for. Saturdays it was a trip to town or 
to the mountains, and on one occasion 
we took a four-horse load of produce to 
a distant market, and camped all night. 

At the “home farm school” spending 
money should be very small, and parents 
should be careful to see that boys do not 


Our boys had their regular . 


have more than is good for them. With 
our own children we always paid for 
certain kinds of work, like picking ber- 
ries and other fruits. As the boys grew 
older they were given certain young an- 
imals of which they took the care and 
were allowed the proceeds from their 
increase. The girls, too, were given 
small garden plots, and we marketed 
their produce for them, giving them the 
proceeds. 

Our own idea is, that if we undertook 
it at all, we should hore to give other 
people’s children the same treatment we 
have given our own. The house is full 
of books, several hundred volumes that 
we have selected for our own boys and 
girls. Nearly a score of papers and mag- 
azines come regularly, there are several 
musical instruments in the house, and 
we like to have young folks about us. 


The Worst Depot Restaurant 


Who has found the worst “railroad” 
cookery and service imaginable? This 
magazine offers a prize of Twenty Dol- 
lars in cash to the person who shall 
furnish testimony or evidence leading to 
the discovery of the restaurant, lunch 
counter or eating house, in a depot or 
adjoining, whose cookery is the most in- 
digestible and unattractive and whose 
apppointments are the most untidy or 
unclean. Representatives of the maga- 
zine will investigate the places mentioned 
in the letters received in response to 
this call, prize winners not taking the 
responsiblity of the final decision. 

Another prize, Twenty Dollars in 
eash, is offered for evidence leading to 
the discovery of the best railroad restau- 
r:nt, lunch counter or eating place. 
Both prizes will not be awarded to one 
person. The contest closes August 20. 

Here is an opportunity for Goop 
HovuseKEEPING readers to turn their va- 
eation trips to good account, rendering 
the traveling public a service. The full 
name and address of the prize winners 
need not, necessarily, be printed. Each 
competitor must furnish the name of at 
least one well-known person as reference. 
Full particulars of this contest appeared 
in the June issue. 


Lrericks for the “limerick school” 
entertainment described in our issue of 
March, 1906, will be furnished by Mrs 
Hobart K. Whitaker, 333 Summer street, 
Salem, Mass. 
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Where is the rose of yesterday—and the 
machinery? There is a familiar scene of 
desolation, which, it is said, 
represents one of the most 
profitable phases of the con- 
duct of a modern rail- 
road, and that is the scrap 
heap: graveyard of superb steeds of steel 
and iron, which we grown-up boys 
thought but yesterday the fleetest and 
finest of their kind. With a haste that 
is unseemly in the eyes of the looker-on, 
our friends the iron horses are laid aside, 
the pride of their might still upon them. 
But conditions and requirements are 
changing with a rapidity which takes 
our breath, and the equipment which 
well served the needs of the year 1905, 
will be obsolete or obsolescent in 1907, 
a positive loss. Sell the old machinery, 
break it up, realize on it as much ‘as pos- 
sible without keeping it a laggard in the 
ways of things of larger earning capacity. 
This is the rule with railroads and man- 
ufactories. 

There is no other considerable depart- 
ment of industry, we venture to say, in 
which old and inadequate apparatus per- 
sists so long as in the kitchen and the 
other work rooms of the home. The rea- 
sons are not far to seek; suffice it to say, 
now, that in very many instances they 
reflect no discredit on the housewife. 

That which we would emphasize, for 
the benefit of niggardly husbands or con- 
servative wives, is the bad economy of 
inferior equipment, on the railroad, in 
the mill, or in the home. Inadequate 
apparatus is oftentimes highly extrava- 
gant. It costs not merely in time and 
eomfort but in health and doctor’s bills. 
The housewife’s nerves and happiness 
are of more value than the little margin 
of saving in delayed purchase of the 
right utensils. The servant problem will 
be robbed of many of its terrors when our 
maids are lodged and equipped as they 
should be. It is wonderful what forty 
dollars, or twenty dollars, or ten, will 
achieve now in transforming the house- 
hold laboratory and putting the house- 
work on a new and easier plane. 


Inferior 
Equipment 
Expensive 


In the few years since this magazine 
came under the present ownership the 
advance in what we may term housework 
apparatus has proceeded at an astonish- 
ing rate, new inventions and devices 
coming upon the market in swift proces- 
sion, It is a dull month that does not 
find brand-new ideas proclaimed in our 
advertising pages. Our frequent and ur- 
gent appeals to our readers to keep close 
track of the new things thus announced 
have accordingly more than a selfish 
motive. Economy of health and money 
is a part of our mission, and an impor- 
tant part, to which we should not be 
true were we not to give the practical and 
mercantile side its due proportion. 

n, give your wives and their assist- 
ants as good machinery, at least, as you 
put in the hands of the toilers in your 
mills and offices. “Any old thing” will 
not serve your best interests in the 
hands of the latter; even less should it 
be imposed upon the more highly prized 
workers at home, 


The soft coal smoke which darkens 
our sky and settles upon our clothes as 
they hang upon the line 
and smudges our linen un- 
til the laundryman waxes 
great and rich, is guilty of 
yet another and worse of- 
fense against the well-being of the com- 
munity. We have before us a letter 
from the wide-awake head of a village 
board of health, Dr Le Roy A. Newton, 
wherein this practitioner says: 

“T have noticed for some years the 
gradual increase (in our town) of throat 
troubles, not the usual catarrhal troubles 
but those evidently due to some constant 
irritant, whieh I believe is the smoke 
from soft coal. This fine irritant dust 
not only affects the nose and throat but 
extends also to the lungs, thereby pre- 
disposing the victims to chronic bron- 
chitis and preparing a fertile field for 
tuberculosis.” 

The town in which Dr Newton’s obser- 
vations are made, that of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, abounds in manufactories 
and is a considerable railroad center, 
with many locomotives polluting the 
atmosphere with their fumes. Larger 
communities no doubt suffer in propor- 
tion from the varied effects of this mod- 
ern nuisance. 

Our home city of Springfield has an 
ordinance, which now is fairly well en- 
forced, which has done much to abate 
the evil. Many manufactories have been 
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equipped with smoke-consuming devices, 
to their own advantage as well as that 
of the public; for smoke is a fuel which 
should be consumed. If fresh demon- 
stration were needed of the fuel value 
of smoke, we could point to several es- 
tablishments, notably a great manufac- 
tory of hats in the Greater New York, 
which, as we have good evidence, has 
effected a saving of thousands of dollars 
a year by burning its smoke. 

The consideration of health, so far as 
we know, has not hitherto been raised. 
It is of more serious importance than 
all the others. We shall be interested to 
learn if the experience and observation 
of other physicians tally with Dr New- 
ton’s. Information on this point will be 
welcomed by the Editor. 


Vacation, that sovereign educator of 
the home-keeping majority, will this year 
reveal to the observant trav- 
Look for €ler a new movement among 
Fireproof the builders of dwellings. 
Dwellings Fireproof construction, as 
advocated by an architect in 
our last February issue, has come to be 
actually less expensive in some places 
than frame construction, owing to the 
high cost of lumber. This is true, for 
example, in the cities of Washington and 
Pittsburg. In country districts the 
wooden houses are cheaper, counting the 
first cost, by several per cent, but in the 
long run are more costly. 

Dwellings of concrete will be found 
this summer increasingly numerous. 
One of the most interesting of object les- 
sons is a great, fireproof hotel at Atlan- 
tie City, New Jersey, built of this ma- 
terial. Our friends will find some pretty 
houses, here and there, of the same char- 
acter. 

Dwellings of wood are altogether too 
numerous in the United States. Brick 
and concrete are destined to enter very 
largely into house construction in the 
near future, and this is well: dwellings 
fashioned from these are warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, and in the 
Jong run entail less of care and expense. 


Napoleon, understanding the French 
character, undid some of the work of the 
revolutionists and _ restored 
certain festivals and parades 
which are dear to the French 
heart. The people must have 


A More 
Glorious 
Fourth 


their spectacles and their frolics, and 
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were the more orderly for them; the 
crafty Corsican knew. - The time and the 
money for these gambols are wisely ex- 
pended, to a reasonable limit; there are 
no doubt unreasonable lengths, as for ex- 
ample in certain of the Latin countries 
where holidays and Saints’ days leave 
but slight continuity to business. 

It is a fair question whether our own 
country concedes quite enough, yet, to 
the play spirit. Recent tests show that 
our artisans perform a_ considerable 
larger percentage of work in a day than 
those of England or France, and presum- 
ably than those of any other nation. 
The natural balance and outlet is found 
in sports, like baseball, and the reckless 
abandon of the Fourth of July. We are 
strenuous to the breaking point, in our 
work and in our play. 

It is too late now to redeem the Fourth 
of July, quite. The first duty is to check 
the selfishness of those who claim the 
twenty-four hours as their own. This 
has been achieved in some cities, and 
public sentiment will not be long in de- 
manding a reform in others and in 
country towns as well, which as a rule 
are more lawless than the cities. 

Perhaps as time goes on we shall find 
ways in which the safety valve can be 
opened more often during the year and 
the pressure relieved before the dawn of 
the glorious anniversary. 


Of the vacations which the American 
public is disposed to take, one is repre- 
sented in a rebound from the 
Tired health fads which have fastened 
— themselves in the past few years 
Fads upon the avid minds of a sin- 
gularly earnest people. Succes- 
sively and simultaneously the new doc- 
trines have been preached—no breakfast, 
water cure, more chewing, vegetarianism, 
raw food and what not. The natural con- 
sequence is a tired people, very tired, and 
inclined to reject these teachings one and 
all, in toto, instead of appropriating from 
each theory the kernel of truth which it 
contains, which is the rational attitude. 
The nearest approach, we believe, to a 
wise philosophy of eating, bathing and 
personal hygiene generally is for the in- 
dividual to study his own needs and 
abide by the results. The scriptural dic- 
tum of one man’s meat another’s poison 
is the whole story. Let us sample the 
various theories, if our present mode of 
life is not satisfactory in its results, and 
claim each his own. 
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A Discovery 
@ The surest ue to a husband's heart, | have discovered, 


is the well-known one leading ret his stomach. Nothing- 


is more potent than a good bill of fare. Serve a thin soup, 
with shell-fish in the season, a substantial entree, and for 
roast, have a plump —— served > garnished with roses. 
Men differ much in their desserts, but this ROAST will 
be found to do the trick.—Natalie. 
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